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rreem . : 
of the Committee of: Ways and Means might 
or of tt 


net the arguments of the gentieman from Arkan- 
gas (Mr. Jounson], in regard to the amendment 
which he may offer; for in my closing remarks 
j shall not have time to do so. ere 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no objection to that. 
My fear was that some one would object to such 
4 proposition , if made, If it be not objected to, I 
will say three hours; but if objected to, | will 
aihere to the proposition for an extension of two 
hours. : 
“4 Voce. Two is enough. 

There being no objection, the proposition of 
Mr. Jounson, extending the debate two hours, 
wes agreed to. 


Mr. KING, of New York. 


Whole on the state of the Union. 


Mr. SEYMOUR, 6f New York. I ask my 


colleague to withdraw his motion, until some | 
communications upon the Speaker’s table be taken | 


yp and referred. ‘There are some of much im- 
portance, which should be referred, that the com- 
mittees may take action upon them. I will further 
say that there is the Patent Office Report, which 
should be referred, that the proper committee may 
act upon itin reference to the question of print- 
ing it. 

The SPEAKER. Itcan be done by unanimous 
consent, provided it be referred without debate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Illinois. I object to it. 

Mr. HASCALL, by unanimous consent, pre- 
sented a petition from inhabitants of Wyoming 
county, New York, praying that the bounty land 
bill passed in 1850, be so amended as that all the 
heirs of a deceased beneficiary, under that act, be 
entitled to hold the land of their deceased ancestor, 
instead of the minor heirsonly; which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The question was then taken upon the motion 


of Mr. Kine, of New York, to go into committee, 


and it was agreed to. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into the | 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Venasve in the chair.) 


DEFICIENCY BILL. 


The CHAIRMAN. The first business in order | 


is the House bill No. 207, making appropriation 
to supply deficiencies in former appropriations for 
the fiseal year ending 30th June, 1852, and upon 
that bill the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Joun- 
son} has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON, I desire, sir, to explain to 
this House ina plain manner—and I do not know 
that | could do so in any other manner if I desired 
it—some of the features of the deficiency bill now 
before this committee for consideration. I shall 
only touch that portion of the bill which relates to 
the Indian service.. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
finding that a large portion of their estimates had 
been rejected by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, called the attention of the Committee on 
Indians Affairs to the fact, and requested that they 
would look into it and see if they approved of the 
estimates of that bureau; and if so, to offer the 
rejected items to the House as amendments to the 
bill. That committee have, several times, had the 
various items, which have been rejected, under 
consideration. 

_ Ona considerable number of those iteris—re- 
jected items—they ordered me, as chairman of the 
committee, to submit amendments to this Hoase, 


so that they might be considered and adopted, if 
the House should approve'of them. Upon an ex- 


amination of the estimates of the Indian Depart- 
ment, sir, 1 find—I think it is some thirty-two 
tems—the estimates furnished for this deficiency 
bill by that bureau; and, if f am correct in. it, 


some thirteen items were rejected out of the num- 
ber, and { think there were some three or four items 
more reduced from the amounts that were estima- 
ted, and submitted as necessary to the service. I 

ve not made a very precise examination, but 
there are certainly two thirds of the estimates of 
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wiles of the House be suspended, and that the | 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the | 
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er, and more than two thirds of the amount have 
been either stricken out or reduced by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. Well, the bureau 
has got into a very strange condition—they have 
come to a very strange pass, when they offer an 
estimate under their own responsibility, and -for 
which they are responsible to a higher depart- 
ment,-as well as to the people of the United States, 
of more than tripple the sum that is necessary for 
| the service of the Government. If it be true, sir, 
| that those estimates which have been made were 
necessary to the performance of the service of the 
country, or to comply with the just obligations of 
the Unyted States, | imagine that this House would 
unanimously say that those estimates ought te be 
adopted. 

The grounds upon which those estimates have 
been adopted, sir, and the facts and laws relating 
|, to them, | will attempt, in as condensed a method, 
and in as brief time, as possible, to explain to the 
House, and I do not think it probable that I shall 
consume the hour to which 1 am entitled in ma- 
king this explanation. If, sir, it is found, how- 
ever, that those estimates which have been made 
| are not necessary to the service of the country, 
nor are necessary to the proper discharge of the 
obligations of this Government, then, sir, there is 
a degree of censure which must be thrown upon 
those who have furnished them to this Heuse, 
which I am, sir, at a loss to characterize. 

There is a species of general objection which ex- 
ists, I believe, upon the part of the Committee of 
Ways and Means to a number of the items in this 
| bill, so far as it relat@s to Indian affairs. Sir, in 
speaking of the deficiency bill, | hope I may be 
clearly understood as speaking of that part of it 
| exclusively relating to Indian affairs. ‘There isa 
| species of general objection which is, that among 

the items objected to here, there are none to be 

found as coming properly within the character of 
|adeficiency. 1 am not good at definition, but | 

think the substance of the definition of a deficiency, 
|| as applicable to this bill, would be a case where 

there has been an amount already appropriated for 

a given object, and there has resulted upon an ef- 
| fort to execute that object, a necessity for further 
appropriation. A deficiency bill, from its title, is 
a supplemental bill altogether, and is instituted to 
supply wants, resulting from precedentinadequate 
provision. But if this deficiency bill is to be con- 
fined exclusively to this class of cases, and none 
other, then, upon examination into this bill, it will 
be fqund. that they (the committee) have not in- 
serted five items which are a legitimate portion of 
| such a bill. 

Then, sir, there originates, from the nature of 
our legislation, and the condition of business in 
this House, an absolute necessity that this House 
| should act upon the estimates offered, and should 
| couple with the deficiency bill many items, wheth- 
er they come strictly within the class of deficiency 
or nat. I say that there exists an absolute neces- 
sity that these estimates should be acted ypon in 
this bill, if they are to be acted upon at all, and | 
| will explain to you the reason why. It is this, 
sir: This deficiency bill is here presented—it is be- 
fore the House, based upon the estimates already 
made to be provided for as deficiency, and whilst 
| they are rejected, the deficiency bill is permitted to 
| lie by for months, and is not acted upon at all, 
until the estimates for the regular expenditures in 
the Indian service have been furnished to this 
House, and the bill for regular service is actually 
upon the table and reported for the use of the 

ouse. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Iam sure my friend wants 
to do justice to those who acted upon that bill 

Mr. JOHNSON. Most certainly I do. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The-deficiency was not re- 
ported. The deficiency had not reached the Ways 
'and Means Committee when the regular Indian 
appropriation bill was veported tothe House. We 
did not know of itatall.  . 

Mr. JOHNSON. Without looking at that, and 
admitting the correctness of what the gentleman 
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mates here are not allowed in this bill, they can- 
not, and will net, come in for appropriation this 
year, in the regular bill, as the committee allege 
would be proper, if proper at all, because the 
regular bill is already reported to the House; 
and no Commitiee of Ways and Means has ever 
become famous for offering amendments to their 
own buls after reporting them, and particularly ne 
commiutiee which is disposed to no particular ex- 
travagance, and disposed to force the public ex~ 
penditure into as Narrow a compass as itis pos- 
sible to do. So these items recommended for 


, this bill, theuch they be just and right, cannot 


come in at all; they will be lost; and though they 
be obligations of the Government, obligations 
liquidated and acknowledged, still they must go 
by for another year. If they be essential to the 
public service, and if we are’ compelled to submit 
to this view, they must be passed by altogether, 


| unless the Committee of Ways and Means can 


be induced to adopt them as amendments, and 
throw them into the bill, which has been reported 
to the House and referred, although not yet con- 
sidered. With these preliminary remarks, I will 
proceed to consider the rejected estimates in de- 
tail. 

The first item which is rejected, by reference to 
the estimates, will be found to be the second sec- 
tion. It is: 

“For payment to the Seneca Indians of New York, for 
moneys wrongfully withholden from them by an agent ap- 
pointed by the Government for the management of their 
affairs, as per report of Thomas B. Stoddard, Esq., com 
missioner, selected by the Secretary of War to make the 
requisite investigation, pursuant to the direction centained 
in the 4th section of the act of 27th June, 1846, making ap 
propriations for the Indian Department.”’ 

That, sir, is an item of $28,505. I will state to 
the House in general terms the history of this 
matter, From time—I was about to say immemo- 
rial—from a very distant period back, we had 
agents among this tribe; and it has been always 
the case, that those agents had been in the habit of 
receiving the money of those Indians, and doing 
so whether due to them by this Government or the 
State of New York, or by banks, or by individ- 
uals. ‘They have been in the habit of receiving such 
moneys, and of paying out, applying, or investing 
them, in any manner which the commissioner, or 
the tribe, or owner should direct. This method of 
conducting their affairs had continued for many 
years, and is explained in the copy of a letter 
which I have here; until an agent of the name of 
Stryker was appointed, and that agent, during a 
period of some three years, robbed them of money 
amounting to $28,000, and some edd hundreds. 
This occurred in 1837, 1838, and 1839. New, the 
question is, What position does the United States 
occupy in reference to this loss? ‘Those who op- 
pose the paying of this amount to these Indiana, 
oppose an obligation absolutely admitted by the 
Government of the United States. ‘Those who op- 
pose it say thatthe United States have paid these 
indians all they owe them, and paid them through 
their agent—that this $28,000 was money due 
these Indians from private individuals, and paid 
into the hands of their agents, and that the United 
States had nothing te do with the trausaction. 
‘That is the statement, sir. 

Now, sir, if the United States acted as the trus- 
tee of these Indians, and received that money, and 
then, as trustee, failed to account to them for the 
money, the Government is compelled, not only by 
equity and justice, but by their own precedents in 
numberless cases, to pay*to these Indians any 


losses they may have sustained by confiding to 
| thisGovernment, through her agent, their means in 


the manner which has been specified, dad which 
will beelearly proved by the papers, if anybody walt 
examine them. The only question seems to me 
to be this; and I shall not spend much time in this 
case, nor dwell upon it any longer than is neces- 
sary to take up those points where the difficulties 
exist, and leave the rest to any one who May 
speak after me, in the event they ag wish to say 
something about it. Well, sir, besides it appear- 
| ing that it was the habit of that tribe of Indians 


says, which I do, { say before-hand; if these esti- || to confide and pay over all their money into the 
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hands of the United States agent, as trustee, for 
safe keeping, investment, or distribution, or to 
allow it to be done by their debtors; besides it ap- 
yearing in this report, we have the exact Janguage, 
in a letter from the office of the Secretary of War, 
authorizing it, in 1832, long before that agent was 
appointed, showing that such was the habit of the 
Government.. That it was contemplated to con- 
tinue, the Indians presumed, and we must pre- 
sume; and we have no evidence of any character 
or kind to show that the authority for it has ever 
been countermanded or changed. From the office 
of the Secretary of War a letter was issued, dated 
August 11, 1832, addressed to the agent of that 
tribe of Indians, I will read that letter, and gen- 


tlemen will then see the authority that was given || 


to the agent to act as the trustee of the funds of 
the Indians, as well as the representative of the 
Government of the United States, for the Six Na- 
tions of the New York Indians. Full and entire 
authority was given to him as agent, and the 
United States, through him, is compelled to stand 
in the attitude of a trustee. Here is the direct 
language of the Government. I will read it to the 
House: 
DEPARTMENT OF War, August 1], 1832. 

Sir: You are hereby authorized, the consent of the In- 
dians being first obtained, to receive all moneys, and secu 
rities for moneys, belonging to, or due to the Seneca Nation 
of Indians; to discharge all mortgages or other securities 
of record, and to make investments of such moneys, from 
time to time, on the most favorable terms, and to do all other 
things necessary to the faithful fulfillment of this trust. 


ecled, you will notify the Departmeut thereof, and when 
ever you take new securities, you will cause them to be 
recorded in the proper office of the country, and their suf- 


ficiency certified by the district attorney, or the judge of || There is the amount, and there can be no other ob- 


jection to the payment of it than that the item does || 
; not sound like a deficiency. 
| ciency, what is it? 


the United States court. ‘They will be prepared in tripli 
cate. One copy, upon which will be entered an attested 
copy of the record, you will transmit to the Department; 
one you will give to the Indians, and One you will retain. 
The assent of the Senecas to your acting in this matter 


as their agent or trustee, must be obtained in writing, and | ° : 
|| claim, and should go to angther committee than || 


. . i} 
Itis ne more a pri- | 


the original forwarded to this Department. 


You will be careful,in all your investments, to have them || 
so executed, that the Indians may, without unreasonable | 


delay, obtain possession of the principal, should their re- 
moval or other circumstances render it desirable. 
Lam, &e., JOUN ROBB, 
Acting Secretary of War. 

James Stryker, Esq. 

Here is not only assent, but an absolute order. 
Now, it may be said that the assent cannot be 
shown in writing. 


payment of this money, that the assent shall be 


shown to bein writing, becausethis method of trans- | 


acting their business by the agent had long been 


established, and no instruction had been given to | 
the effect that theirassent in writing was necessary | 
to secure the honesty of the agent, or responsi- | 


bility of this Govemiment. To quibble upon such 


a point would be to treat with derision a powerless | 


class, as ignorant and defenseless as they exhibit | 
themselves confiding. ‘Their assent is perfect fo | 
their eyes, when they have placed their funds in | 
the hands of the Government of their Great Father, | 
or allowed them to be so placed, without a further | 
assent putin writing. Besides this, it is clearly 
established that the Government always acted as 
trustee in all such cases, and it cannot be said that 


In regard to that, we cannot || 
require, in order to exonerate ourselves from the | 
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only, was utterly inadequate, and if now set up 


as a defense against repaying the trust money, is 


a fraud by a great nation upon an ignorant, pow- 
erless, defenseless, defrauded, and confiding, un- 
fortunate race. I will not go into a further exam- 


| ination of this case—it is clear to any fair mind, 


and my time is limited. j 
other gentleman, wishes to reply to this, I will 
exhibit all the documents, and point out where 
these fact may be ascertained. 1 will then state 


that we have the evidence here of the repeated | 


action of the Government as trustee for these In- 
dians; and where the Government has appointed 
an agent that has been faithless to them, received 
their money, and appropriated it to his own use, 
she is bound to pay that money, if she acts justly 
by them. This is the condition of that particular 
item. The Committee of Ways and Means have 
rejected that item of some $28,000. 
has been due, if due at all, to them since 1837, 
1838, and 1839. For not one cent of the estimate 


| is interest proposed to be allowed by the Depart- 
| ment. 
| and it is but sheer justice. 
|| between individuals, it would not be deemed jus- || 


This estimate embraces only the principal, 


| tice—that, after the principal had been due for so 


| interest, because 


. i} ment. 
Whenever an existing mortgage or other security is can- || ra 
; - hong : | case where I would vote for the payment of in- | 


| terest at. all, after having heard that subject dis- || 


long a time, it was proposed not to pay a cent of | 


interest with it. 
Now, I do not pe to insert any clause for 
am inclined to oppose the pay- 
ment of interest upon claims against the Goyern- 
I shall desire it to be an extraordinary 


| cussed so frequently in the Halls of this House. 


| under our treaty with her, a private one. 


If it is not a defi- 
It is an obligation .of this 
Government; but, say they also, it is a private 


that of Ways and Means. 
vate claim than is the claim of Mexico upon us, 
It is an 


| obligation to a people whose independence we, in 


| with other nations and with our Indian 





the indians shall be responsible for the assent not || 


being in writing, because that is an order which 
was given by this Government to her own agent, 
a regulation for her own protection, and not an 
order or regulation transmitted and made known 
to these Indians, showing that to obtain for them 
the security of this Government they had to’ fur- 
nish the assent in writing. 
not only be proper, but absolutely essential that 
the Indians st 
to the proper office here. Any other regulation 
or disposition of the written assent would have | 
been absurd, particularly the placing of it in the | 
agent’s hands; and no Ruch notice was given, nor 
any such action required of them. 

This assent might have been given forty times 


over to this agent, and he, being determined to de- | 
fraud them out of their money, could have and || 


may have chosen never to have transmitted it, and 
thus the Indians themselves would have lost, and | 
the Government of the United States at the same | 
time would ‘have been deprived of its recourse 
upon the party that was making the default. The | 
instruction created a trusteeship in so many words; | 


besides that, it had existed from the beginning, by | 
custom. The requisition by the Government of a | 
written assent, and communicated to its own agent | 


10uld transmit their assentin writing || 


| 
| 
| 
| 


some measure, acknowledged. An obligation of 


made and put under the seal of the Secretary of 


| State, and indorsed with the sanction of the Sen- 


ate. There can be no distinction between classes 
of obligations upon this Government. It is her 
duty and her honor to discharge them all. The 


obligation in one instance is as sacred as it is in | 
the other; and if we owe the money, it ought to || 


be paid. As to the mere consideration whether it 
belongs to this bill or not, according toform, | will 
say itis a matterof moonshine. {he Committee 
of Waysand Means are the ministers of the House 
to consider the amounts of the disbursements of 


the public moneys. ‘They are to offer all appropri- | 
ations, for the discharge of the honest obligations | 


of this Government, growing out of its relations 
tribes. 


| This item is of that class, and if it does not now 


come within this bill, and is not now adopted, it 


will not beadopted for the coming year. We can- | 


| not then know when it will be adopted, since, hav- 


| not be again presented for consideration. 


In that case, it would || 


ing been once recommended by the Government | 


aud rejected; or passed over in this way, it may 
It will 
have to be rejected, for I shall offer theamendment. 
We cannot hope that the Executive will take upon 


| itself, after Congress shall have acted upon it in 
this manner, rejecting it, ever to recommend again | 


| this item. 


{ wilbask the chairman of the Committee of | 
Ways and Means, whether or not—as it may save | 
me some trouble—his committee have gone into 


} an examination of the item with regard tothe 


Pottawatomies? If they have gone into a full ex- 


amination of it, I am satisfied that it would be un- | ‘ ) 
| to one half that quantity for each unmarried child which 's 


necessary for me to explain ithere. It is an obli- 


gation existing under treaty, and it is a deficiency || t such child. as may beunder ten years of age, 


item. 
Mr. HOUSTON, In reply to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, I will say this: when we had up 


the estimates submitted to us in relatidn to the | 


Indians, upon which the gentieman is now com- 
menting, we called before us the chief clerk of the 
Indian Bureau; and in the investigation of these 


items, one by one, we were not able to find the | 


If the gentleman, or any || 
| of the treaty of February 11, 1837, 


| Indiana, a tract of country on the Osage Rij 
| Missouri River, sufficient in extent, and adapte 
| habits and wants; remove them to the same 


That money || 


if it were a dealing | 


| dians, but when collected and emigrated 


|| mates, to enable the Government to pay for 
| removal of these Indians, and to continue th 


| tee, 
| examine the records if they require further inform. 
} ation upon this point. 


| were stipulated to be removed. 





| as the book is in his hand, 
| the same treaty, the right was granted to such 
Choctaws as chose to accept it, to become citi- 
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treaty upon which this Pottawatomie ¢ 
said to be based. We gave him a mem 
in regard to that, and the Choctaw c¢} 
was to furnish us with the information, Which ; 
this day he has notdone. We have not, ther. 
been able to carry the investigation any 

Mr. JOHNSON. 1 will read the thir 


} 

‘aim Was 
' Orandum 
am, and he 


therefors 
further 
d Section 
7 ; , Concluded ; 
the city of Washington: ° 
 PorrawaTomizc TREATY—ART. 3. The Uni 


furtt vey, by €d States 
uther agree to convey, by patent, to the Pott 


aWatomies, 
River, west 


of 
OT the 
d to their 


: . , > TUrnish the, 
with one year’s subsistence after their arrival there — 


the expenses of this treaty, and of this delegation 
this city. (See p. 533, Statutes at Large, yo), — 
Treaties.) t 


and pay 
HOW in 
’ Indi Li 


Under that clause of the treaty the remnany of 
that tribe, amounting to six hundred and thir. 


nine, have been removed. There was upoy sa 
i * ang 


| in the Department, a portion of an’ existino o. 
| propriation, unexpended, for the removal of 


7 an 7 7 al of this 
residue, At the time of emigration, the Secretary 

. . “ry 
of the Whterior thought, and estimated, that + 


the 


number would amount to some four hundred In- 


; » there 
vroved to be some six hundred and thirty-nine 


The amount asked for in section eleven, of the es. 


th 
the 


; . eir 
subsistence for the residue of the year, is $29 509 


| These Indians are now being supplied and subsis. 


ed, at the point to which they liave been removed 
and there is not one cent for the purpose of payins 


yule 


‘| what has been done, or for the continuance of the 
| subsistence to which they are entitled by treaty. 


I presume this will be satisfactory to that commit. 
I have given them the facts, and they ean 


The next item is numbered twelve in the esi). 
mates, and is, for the subsistence and removal of 
the Choctaws, $50,000. Having had some cop. 


| versation with the chairman in regard to this item, 
| I will ask him (to save trouble) whether the com- 
| mittee have reconsidered and determined to insert 
| this Government, whether it exists by treaty or || 
| by other and voluntary action, when acknowl- 

| edged by us, in any shape, is just as sacred,and || 
|| ought to be as faithfully complied with, as one || 


that item, or whether they are still opposed to its 


| adoption? 


Mr. HOUSTON. We have not reconsidered 
it. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Well, they have still deter- 


| mined that that item of $50,000 shall be kept out 


of the deficiency bill. By the treaty of the 27th 
of September, 1830, article sixteen, the Choctaws 
I will ask the 
gentleman to do me the favor to turn to the article 
in reference to, and of which | am now speaking, 
By article fourteen of 


zens—that is those who preferred to remain, should 
become citizens after five years’ residence. ‘They 
were, if they adopted this provision of the treaty, 
to receive a fee simple title at the expiration of the 


| five years, to certain lands which were to be re- 


served to them. All that did not choose to remain 


|| were to be removed West, and subsisted there for 
| one year. I will repeat, by the fourteenth section, 
| such as preferred it were at liberty to remain where 


they were, and to take their stipulated amount of 
land, and after remaining for five’ years, according 
to the terms of that section of the treaty, they 


| were to become citizens of the United States, and 
| were to receive @ patent for the land which had 
| been granted them. 


I repeat this, because it is 
important that we should remember that there are 
two distinct provisions, either to be elected at the 
option of any Choctaw. 

“ Arr. 4. Each Choctaw head of a family being desirous 
to remain and become a citizen of the States, shall be per- 
mitted to do so, by signifying his inteation to the agent 
within six months from the ratification of this treaty, and 
he or she shall thereupon be entitled to a reservation 01 one 


| section of six bundred and forty acres of land, to be bounded 


by sectional lines of survey; in like manner sball be entitled 


living with him, over ten years of age ; anda — —o 
0 Aa) 

the lecation of the parent. If they reside upon said lunds 
intending to become citizens of the States, for five yeas 
after the ratification of this treaty, in that ease a grant 0 
fee simple shall issue; said reservation shall include the 
present improvement of the head of the family, or 4 portion 
of it. Persons who claim under this article shall not lost 


| the privilege of a Choetaw citizen, but if they ever remove 
| are not to be entitled to any portion of the Choctaw & 


nuity.”? +. 
“Art. 16. In wagons; and with steamboats as may 
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| necessary—the United States agree to remove the | do know this from a thorough investigation of the 
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> Ww as > ) 2nse and under 8 cor. , 
jndiang ead aed tidias om. will es or ue | ease, that we are bound to emigrate them, and pay 
-gre 0 duscreee ans . > : 


ol them. ‘They agree to furnish them with ample the expenses. W e have already acted in bad faith 
ye beef, or pork for themselves and families for | In Many instances In regard to this very treaty. 


ens mouths after yee ery ac; Sead homes. A take alt I believe this Government has already acted as 
« tis agreed further that t 1e Jnited States will take a ; Bk . nothin soa 
Iti eethe valuation Of some discreet person to be badly as a Government could in regard to the par 


tet Oy the President, and the same shall be paid for | ticular provisions of that treaty, and it but re- 
ype te : 1 


wey after their arrival at their new homes; or other || mains for us, under a crude decision of the Com- 
‘nie suck as may be desired shall be furnished them, notice || mittee of Ways and Means, to reject our obliga- 
cog given through their agent of their wishes upon this tions under it altocether, to consummate an ill 
*coot before their removal, that time to supply the demand mee : ; » wp 
Fee forded”? faith almost unequaled. 
\s[ have shown to you, the larger part of the Many of the items in this bill I will have to 
sion went off West. About one thousand of | pass over, and for the reason that there are some 
gaion . ~ _ : rhic 5 aX , any 
vy selected to remain East, and take reserva- seventeen items which demand explanation. Many 
. of land. The Government of the United | of these items are simple, plain, and easily ex- 
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Sates at this point utterly failed, and this is an 
-imitted fact, and which will not be disputed, to se- 
wore to them the lands which they had thus agreed 
reserve, and patentto them under the fourteenth 
tion recited, but proceeded to sell the lands and 
vorly violate the stipulation. The evidence is, 
), that 11 Was done in many instances in a most | 
br ital manner. The Indians were then left there 
~» helpless condition, defrauded of their lands. 
When the attention of the Government was called 
« this subsequently, the shame and injustice was 
-ecomnized and acknowledged, and in order to re- 
munerate them, it was determined to issue land 
a to these Indians to a large amount. It was 
srovided that one half should be paid to them 
wherethey were, tn Mississippi and Alabama, and 
the other half should be paid to them only after 
they had passed west of the Mississippi. See act 
(93d of August, 1842. By that act the Govern- | 
ment destroyed thealternate provision of the treaty, 
that is, the provision by which the Indians could 
remain there. And having violated it themselves, | 
those Indians who had chosen to remain under 
the fourteenth section were compelled and driven 
to emigration west; and for that purpose to resort 
to ther rights under the sixteenth section. So 
the objection which is raised, that this Govern- 
ment is not bound to pay for their emigration, 
altogether falls to the ground; because if the Gov- 
ernment violated the section of the treaty under 
which they were to remain, and compelled them to | 
emigrate, how is it to be expected that they can} 
emigrate under the terms of that treaty, unless 
they emigrate through the provisions made under 
and by virtue of it for their emigration? Any | 
other construction despoils them of every real ben- | 
eit under a treaty that was horrible to them at 
best. But to show you that the objection which 
l understand exists, is not a sound or good one, 
ind that it has never been offered or entertained 
by any but this committee, I have only to say, | 
that the Government, from the very time they had 
violated so unjustly their plighted faith, in regard 
to the fourteenth section, and these reservations of | 
land, selling and destroying the right and title of 
the Indians to them, had actually continued to | 
emigrate them, and pay for them under the six- | 
teenth article of the treaty. Sir, that gentlemen 
should come in here and say that these $50,000 
ought not to be appropriated for the purpose of 
paying their emigration, because they had chosen 
‘to remain there under another provision of the | 
treaty, is not, it seems to me, good sense or com- 
mon honesty. It is certainly not justice or equity 
in the slightest degree. Those Indians must have 
some benefit of that treaty, in some shape or other, 
and the clause of the treaty, under which they de- 
termined to remain, was destroyed in all its ben- 
its to them, and they were cut off, precluded, and 
despoiled, the Government acknowledging the 
act. That they had a right to revert, and under 
he sixteenth section of the treaty, to accept its || 
‘erms of emigration, the expenses of it, al sub- 
‘istence for one year, in another country, to be 
paid by the Government, there can be none, the 
remotest, rational doubt. The Government, too, 
have proceeded to emigrate them front year to 
year, for the last fifteen years, under the sixteenth 
article, and this is the first time that such an ob- 
jection has ever been made to the payment of the | 
= for their emigration. It is the first time that || 
‘is Matter has ever been made a matter of contest 
- objection—at least within my term of service 
— This is an ample explanation, I take it, of 
all the points of that case.. And, therefore, J will 
£0 no farther into the investigation, until I hear 
oints made upon the subject, and when I do, as 


| fel myself familiar with the facts, I will then } 


| 
' 


plained. I shall pass all such as those, however, 
until the five minutes debate comeson. It is only 
to those items that are somewhat complicated that 
I shall now address myself, under the privilege of 
the House which has been granted to me. 


The next item is for the liquidated balance due 


to the Creek Indians, for losses sustained during 

the last war with Great Britain—sustained by all 

that portion of the tribe who were friendly to, and 
codperated with, the United States. 


Preceding that, isan item to pay William Heart 


| for losses connected with the removal of the Choc- 
taws west. That item, number nineteen, for the 
payment of Heart, has been rejected also by the 
Committee of Ways and Means. I have looked 
into it somewhat, and although I do not say that 
I have made up my own mind in regard to it, I 
will say this, that I am by no means satisfied 
that the Committee of Ways and Means were 
wrong in rejecting it. On the contrary, I am in- 
clined to believe that the Committee of Ways and 
Means were right in rejecting that item of some 
$37,000. After looking into it with some little 
care, | shall not myself, unless instructed by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, hereafter, offer any 
amendment to that section. 


I will ask attention to the next section, which 


| provides for the liquidated balance due to the 
Creek Indians for losses sustained during the last 
war with Great Britain. The origin of this claim 
is well stated in the report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Orlando Brown, to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs of the Senate, of May 10th, 


1850; and I will follow the direction given by that 


report, with such eas as I progress, as 


may suggest itself. It isa report made, not by 


the committee of the Senate, but it Is a report | 


from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, made to the 


Senate. It contains an explicit and authoritative 


statement of the facts, and if the House will ex- 


amine it, and give it their attention, they will find 
| a most extraordinary state of things; besides that, 


the indebtedness is unquestionable, andisadmitted, 


after full investigation, by the Government. It is 


an item of $110,417. 

During the late war with Great Britain, a large 
portion of the Creek Indians, who were friendly 
and resided next to our settlements, united with 
us in that war-against the hostile [Indians of their 
own tribe. The House will recollect that a severe 
war raged at that time in the Southwest, during 
which General Jackson acquired the greater part 
of his high and deserved reputation as a military 


/commander. In the progress of that war, the 
| friendly Creeks-rendered preéminent services, and 
| itis but sheer justice to say, that to their skill, 
valor, and intimate knowledge of the country, | 
| were due much of the glory and good fortune that 
| attended the American arms against, at that time, 


the most powerful and warlike native race on the 


| continent of America. 


In giving an account of this claim, I will adopt, 
in a great measure, the statement of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. The claim is one adjudicated by 


the Government of the United States, and now | 


stands clearly admitted as an obligation of ours 
after a full and fair investigation and adjustment 
under the inimediate direction of the proper De- 


| partment of the Government. The exposition of 


the Commissioner begins in this way: 


“The claim originated during the said war, and is for 
losses sustained in consequence of the claimants taking part 


| with, and remaining friendly to, the United States. it is 


based on the promise imbodied in a communication from 


| General Thomas Pinckney to Colonel Benjamin Hawkins, 
United States agent for the Creek tribe, of the 23d April, | 
| 1814, in which was stated the terms upon which peace 


would be granted to the hostile portion of the tribe, viz : ‘that 


‘the United States will retain so much of the conquered ter- | 


‘ ritory as may appear to the Government thereof to be a 
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‘tution for the injuries sustained by its citizens, and tie 
* friendly Creek Indians.’ ”’ e e . * 
This is the language of a Major General, com 
manding your forces in time of war, who acted 
with full authority in such matters. He further 

commands the agent, Hawkins, as follows: 

* You will please, sir, to communicate these terms to 
the friendly Indians, and te enjoin them, in the prosecution 
ot the war against such as uiay continue hostile, to abstain 
carefully from injuring those who may be returning, with 
the intention of making their submission. You may like- 
wise inform them that the United States will not forget their 


fidelity; but, in the arrangements which may be made of 
the lands to be retained as indemnity, their claims will be 
respected ; and such of their chiefs as have distinguished 


themselves by their exertion and valor in the common canse, 
will also receive a remuneration in the ceded lands, and in 
such manner as the Government may direet.”’ 

This was delivered by that gentleman to this 
friendly tribe of Indians, as promise made to 
them by the commander-in-chief of the American 
forces, so as to continue them faithfully in their 
devotion to the United States, in the prosecution 
of that war. 
be violated? How soon were we destined to ex- 
hibit clearly, that the Government, their Great 
l’'ather—God save the mark—had forgot the ir fidel- 
ity! and, worse than all, to exhibit the revolting 


How soon were these promises to 


spectacle of a powerful Government turning, at 
ted and bloody war, 
upon an humble and faithful, but weak, defense- 
less, and confiding ally,.to despoil them, and ac- 
tually despoiling them, und 


the conclusion of a protrac 


' the plea of motives 
of policy, of millions of acres of land, giving no 
even seemingly adequate compensation therefor. 
I will read an extract, and I request that the ref- 
erences contained in the extract may be examined, 
if you would see the most startling developments 


regarding our rood faith to these helpless allies: 
“Those propositions resulted in the treaty concluded by 
General Jackson, August 9, 1814, by which the Ledian tite 
was extinguished to between tourteen and fifteen millions 
of acres of land. Prior to signing the treaty, the friendly 


Indians called the attention of General Jackson to the 
promise of General Pinkney, with a view that a provision 


should be inserted for the remuneration for their losses; 
but the General declined, because his power to negotiate 


did not *exteud to embrace by treaty, or capitulation, the 


promises contained therein.’ rhe Indians, however, agreed 


to sign the treaty on the condition, among others, that the 
said promise should be sent-on with the treaty saying, we 
rely on the justice of the United States to cause justice to 
be done us.”? (See American State papers, vol. 1, pp. 837, 
857, and 853.) 
Ll imagine this House will be astonished when 
l tell them, in addition to this paipable repudiation 
and disregard of Pinckney’s promise, that it is an 
admitted and uncontroverted fact, that of the four- 
teen or fifteen millions of acres taken professedly 
from the hostiles, as indemnity for the expenses 
of that war, from one and a half to éight millions 
were the lands of these our own suffering allies. 
Sir, this House ought to be confounded, when 
I tell them, that it is an uncontroverted fact, that 
of the fourteen or fifteen millions taken for that 
war—lI cannot say pre 1S¢ ly W hat amount, but it 
-is variously estimated at five, or six, or eight mil- 
lions by some, and at a million and a half by 
others—of the lands of the friendly Creeks, that 
large amount was taken without the most remote 


or tolerable equivalent being viven as a considera- 
tion. Those who foucht for the United States, 
against the hostile Creeks, had their towns be- 
sieged, their houses burned, their people butchered, 


and property destroyed; and they themselves, 
when the treaty was made and indemnity taken 
for the expenses of the war, lost by the indemnity 
taken, froma million and a half to eight millions 
of their lands. This claim is not based upon that 
fact, however, but strange to say, has become 
confounded with it, in some correspondence, in 
such way as materially to have delayed the pay- 
ment of this just obligation for losses and injuries. 
This would indicate that the Government has 
not acted with great justice and forbearance, re- 
membering the faithfulness of that party of Indians 
during that war. Sir, it has been seldom that the 
| Government of the United States—say what we 
will in regard to our philanthropy—has acted with 
justice to the Indians; it has been seldom that the 
Indien could rely safely on the justice of the Umi- 
ted States. Instances of the most glaring fraud, 
under the name of * treaty,”’ will be fivund to fill 
almost every page of the present volume of treaties 
made between the United States and the Indians; 
|| if the driving of rich and unequal bargains, and 
}, the total inadequacy of consideration, can be said 


|| to constitute a fraud. From the commencement 


ethem up, and give a further explanation. I |) ¢ just indemnity tor the expenses of the war, and.asa resti- || of this Government to the present time, when the 
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Indian would not part with his possessions for | 


considerations utterly inadequate—considerations i 


which we would never think of accepting from or 
of offering to our own citizens—it has been our 
custom to trespass upon them, until they were 
driven to wage war to the knife. We have, then, 
butchered them, and taken their lands from them 
as indemnity for the expense and trouble of the 
operation, and if any remained that escaped the 
knife, they have been driven to astrange location, 
to seek a livelihood on grounds to them unknown 
and unexplored, or to meet death at the hands of 
some more powerful tribe. This has been a por- 
tion, too truly, of the history of the Indian on the 
whole of this continent, and even from its first 
settiement. Yet, among ourselves, we are ever 
speaking of philanthropy towards these people, who 
are unable to defend themselves; and the moment 
there comes up a bill calling upon the Government 
todo them an act, not of mercy, but of justice, 
the forms of legislition are allowed to interfere, 
and gentlemen are found to get up and quibble and 
cavil, and every technicality that can be raised, and 
every obstacle that ean be thrown in the way, 1s 
availed of, and the fairness, and equity, and jus- 
tice, and humanity of the country is betrayed and 
abandoned. 

jut to return: there was a solemn pledge given 
by this Government, that we would pay the ‘‘losses 
and injuries”? sustained by this tribe, when they 
stood by our side and fought against their own 
people and the British. But the payment of this 
money is now opposed by some, on the ground 
that it is so long since 1816—the time when this 
claim originated—that it would seem as if there 
was something wrong about it. Then why do 
they not investigate? They are invited to do so. 
No, they would prefer to rest on limitation, that 
dishonest bar for a government, and continue the 
erying shame. Why, sir, this claim was pressed 


in 18)5,-’16,-"17,-"18,-’19, and -’24, until the 
Committee of Ways and Means of that day (1824) 
made a report utterly adverse, and from that time 
forward, the Indians, yielding in despair to their 
helpless but usual destiny, for many years we hear 
nothing of this claim. 

For a few years past, they have renewed the 


matter, however, hoping that their appeal to an- 
other geyeration may be more successful; and, on 
full and minute investigation by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs of all the records in this case, they 
have settled the matter that the claim is just—that 
the Committee of Ways and Means of tiuit distant 
day were in error. The Department has, there- 
fore, estimated for the amount due at that day, but 
they make no estimate for interest. | do not ap- 
prove the propriety of a government paying inter- 
est, and I have never understood that these unfor- 
tunate people demand it, But it is plain that the 
principal, if due in 1815,-"16, should be paid 
without hesitation in 1852, Has the committee ¢ 
heart that could deny it? Those propositions to 
which I have referred, resulted in the treaty con- 
cluded by General Jackson on the Sth of August, 
1814, by which the Indian title was extinguished 
to between fourteen millions and fifteen millions of 
7 ir . ° , 
acres of Jand. The Indians agreed to sign the 
treaty on the condition that the promise made to 
them should be sent on with the treaty—sxying, 
they would rely on the Government of ihe Uniied 
States to see that justice was done them ° 

By reference to the Indian treaties, it wi!l be seen that, 
by the treaty of 1814, the cession to the United States was 
intended to compensate the Government for the expenses of 
the war with the hostile Creek Indians, that it was strictly 
of a military character—more of the character of a ecapitu- 
lation, with a pledge for indemnity, than an ordinary civil 
compact.’ 

Now, same may doubt whether the pledges of 
General Pinckney are binding upon the Govern- 
ment. The following extract will remove all doubt 
upon that pomt: 

“On the 29th August, 1815, the War Department in- 
formed Colonel Beujamin Hawkins, the Creek agent, ‘ that } 
‘it is the wish of the President that youshould proceed to 
‘the liquidation of the claiin of the friendly Indians to indem- 
“nity, upon the principles of General Pinckney’s and vour 
‘letter to them.’ The result to be transmitted to the De- 


partment, to be laid before the President for his ultimate de- 
cision aad approbation.” 


That isaclear recognition on the part of the War | 


Department, then having control of Indian affairs, || 


of this obligation. 


** On the ist Aprily 1816, Colonel Hawkins made his re- 
port ‘on the claims of the friendly Indians for losses sus- 
* tained by them in their civil war, agreeably to the terms of 


| sonable, at least, to suspect, in a letter so confused- | 


‘THE 
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| * peace offered by Major General Pinckney, 23d April, 1814, 


* gust following.’ 
‘ 


* He states that it is imperfect, from the 
peculiar situation of affairs there, and cannot be otherwise 
till all the hunters are in, which is not expected till the 
* last of next month.’ 

** According to the data before him, the aggregate of the 
claims which had been presented amounted to $108,415 24, 
and the amount of the same reported on favorabiy, to 
$78,360 75; and he states that, from the best information 
he has obtained, the whole amount of just claims will not 
exceed $100,000.” 7 


‘ 


In every instance when the Government acted | 


upon this matter, it recognized the validity of the 
promises of indemnity, to the friendly Creeks for 
** losses and injuires,’’ without quibble or equivo- 
cation. 

This being so, the language of General Pinckney 
is important. What was it? I will not repeat it, 
as itis already stated verbatim, But 1 willask, is 
ita promise of partial indemnity, a promise that 
a part shall be paid, and part Jeft unpaid? .No, 
no. In war ourselves, needing their service, their 
valor, and assistance, it was an explicit promise 


from-an authorized quarter, of full pay for all losses | 


and injuries sustained, as well as full respect for 
their landed possessions, after peace was made. 
‘This last promise was shamefully violated, and the 
first, now, after thirty-eight years, is still unful- 
filled. 

But was there coupled with the promise of 
Pinckney any provision as to how the losses should 
be ascertained? No. Then, how were they as- 
certained? In the first place, under instruction 
of the Government to the agent, our own Officer, 
Benjamin Hawkins, who died before he completed 
the investigation; but who reported before he died 
478,360 75 of good claims for losses, &c., and his 


distinct acknowledgment, that the investigation || ) 
| blood that was spilt, and the lives lost by they 


was not concluded, and how many more remained 
he did not know, but he guessed $100,000 would 
cover the whole amount. 

What wasthis guess worth? We willsee; but 
if] may speak in anticipation of the argument, I 
must say it has proved, if we may judge from the 
manner in which the case has been treated, as of so 
much value, thatthe truth, fidelity, and honor of the 
Government, have been periled upon it for thirty- 
eight years, and for thirty-eight years they have 
been sacrificed. What was this guess of agent 
Hiawkins worth? It was held at that day, worth 
nothing. Of the $100,000 it expressed, only $85,000 
was appropriated, and that not in full, and, the 
Government appointed a successor who proceeded, 
not upon the guess, but according to mstructions, 


and liquidated clearly, the amounts of loss, admit- | 


ting the valid, and rejectipg the spurious accounts. 
The process of examination was by the Chiefs 
and our own agent, and was satisfactory. Impu- 
tation has never been thrown upon this settlement. 
We hear of no complaint at that day, except that 
it was more than the first agent guessed. It was 
consummated in accordance withthe solemn prom- 


ise of the Government, and in obedience to her in- || 
: ; | 
structions, and under her own eye and guidance. 


And shall we take the guess of our agent, because 


it is in our favor, against the sworn, full investiga- | 


ion of the same subject-matter, under the same 
instructions, of another agent, his successor? It 
would exhibit us, anxious indeed, to escape and 


dependent people. 

But it was the report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means of 1824 that finally drove these Indians 
to despair. It was enough to have driven them 


to insanity, if preposterous injustice could have | 
It was certainly enough to | 

satisfy them of the hopelessness of the white | 
' man’s honor, to his dependent Indian neighbor, | 
That committee, | 


effected sucha result. 


upon any-question of interest. 
not satisfied with preposterously adopting the 


doubts thrown upon the returns of agent Mitchell, | 
| after full investigation, in consequence of the | 


$100,000 guess of his predecessor, goes back to a 


statement of that same predecessor, made in 1814, | 


at the conclusion of peace, two years anterior, in 
| which Hawkins states, that “‘ he believed at the time 


‘ of the drawing of the lines of the lands for the treaty, | 
, £$60,000 would have been received as an equiv- | 
‘alent, and concludes, that after such a belief ex- | 
s — as that, no more than the $85,000 should 
‘ | 


ve paid.”” 
The $60,000 expression had reference, it is rea- 


| ly written, to the equivaient for the lands of which 


these friendly Indians were despoiled. But even | 


| estimates there must be $100,000 of 


| refused to hold intercourse with him , 
| ject, in consequence of their resistance 
| justice of the treaty, which despoils them of 
| lands without equivalent or compensation, 


| act of justice, long, too long, and too s 


| information. 
| giving him a quarter of an hour more. 
repudiate our solemn obligations to a helpless and || 





| . ° 
| supposing it referred to in i 
‘and the preliminaries to the treaty of Fort Jackson, of Au- |! = il ay 


losses, still, the same agent, after erticn eer 
tion, admits, two years afterwards, over ¢7¢ one 
3 - rood cl ~_ 
indemnity—and acknowledges the investi>,... 
altogether incomplete; and also, that the Une. 
Towns, which have much the larger ¢ aims ote 
on the : _ 


1P3. 


1 


to t} 


he 
th 


heir 


Sir, I will argue it no further. Let us do , 


g hamefuljy 


delayed. The account I herewith state: 


1. Amounts liquidated for Upper Towns, at 
Fort Hawkins, in July, 1817. 877,572 50 
Deduct this amount, paid at the 


same time...... ous 31,029 00 


ee 


| 2. Amounts liquidated for Lower 


Tovens, at Fort Hawkins, in 
July, 1817 

Deduct this amount, paid ¢ 
same time 


29,775 00 
11,910 00 


3. Miscellaneous claims, liqui- 

dated at. Fort Hawkins, in 
July, 1817 scar" eT 

Deduct this sum, paid to these 
claims....... S eocee 


00 


10,862 


00 


se eee weee 


| 4. Amount liqnidated at the agen- 


cy in 1818 
Deduct this amount, paid to 
these claims 


49,524 00 


19.809 60 


Whole balance due 


It is proved they lost to that amount. [t cop. 
tains no estimate of the hardships endured, th 


in a war where their brother Indians pursued them 
with more bitter violence than the whites, to the 


| destruction of their towns, their women, and ch). 


dren, and in a war in our own behalf. Neithor 
does it contain any estimate for a half century of 
interest. We are able to pay, and should scom 


| toask, after thirty-eight years, whether it is proper 


to do it in a deficiency bill, or in some other (to 


| critics on petty etiquette) more formal legislative 
| method. 


Mr. BROOKS obtained the floor, but yielded to 
Mr. JOHNSON, who said: I would state to 


| the House, if they desire to be further informed 
| with regard to this subject, that by reference to 
| the last part of this volume, (the report of the 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs, ) and the last com- 


| munication but one of the Indian Bureau, they 
| will find a full statement of the case; and after 
| the perusal of that statement, there could not ex- 
| ist a doubt in the mind of any gentleman whois 
| disposed to do justice in the case, that we ought 
|} to pa 


this claim. 

Mr. FREEMAN. I move that the gentleman 
from Arkansas have the unanimous consent of the 
House to go on with his explanation in this mat- 
ter. Heseems to be well informed in relation to 
it; and in my opinion, the time of the committee 
could not be better occupied than in receiving the 
I hope there will be no objection o 


The CHAIRMAN. This committee have no 
right togrant this privilege. The House have de 


| cided that debate shall be closed in two hours, 


and the committee must execute the order of the 


| House. 


Mr. FREEMAN. I understand it is compe 
tent for the House, by unanimous consent, to sus- 
pend the rules at any time. 


The CHAIRMAN. Not in committee. The 


| gentleman from New York will proceed. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped, 
when this deficiency bill was taken up for consid- 
eration, that debate upon it would be confined to 
the merits of the bill itself. ttaiade 

Mr. MEADE, (interrupting.) Surely it is 
the power of this committee, by unanimous 6ol- 
sent, to grant the gentleman from Arkansas {Mr 
Jounson] the privilege te proceed with his r 
marks. [ cannot doubt but that the committee 
have that power. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairis very decided 
in the opinion that it is not competent for the cou 
mittee to grant it. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. The gentleman 
must be aware that this committee cannot suspe! 
the rules of the House. 
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Mr. MEADE, It is competent for the commit- 
to sit here for half an hour without doing any- 
ee». and if that be so, I presume they can allow 
- entieman from Arkansas to go on with his 
. nao for half that time; for he only desires fif- 
 n minutes to explain this matter. — 
7 The CH AIRMAN. The ‘Chair is very clear 
_ she opinion that the committee have no power 
allow the gentleman from Arkansas to proceed, 
and he so decides. : wes 
"Mr. MEADE Well, sir, if it is the pleasure 

‘she committee to hear the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, | will take an appeal from the Chair, and 
14> it to relieve the Chair from its decision. 
vr. STANLY. In the event that the decision 
of the Chair is overruled, and the gentleman from 
\rkansas is allowed to go on with his speech, I 

‘re to know what will be the effect of that de- 

on when the hour arrives at which the House 

-eordered the debate to close? Will the Chair 
arte st it, or permit the gentleman from New York 
" ito have his hour? 
~The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will certainly 
arrest the debate at the time at which the House 
has ordered it to close. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
of course | cannot consent to goon. I do not de- 
sire to take the time from the gentleman from New 
York. I hope, however, that when we get into 
debate under the five minutes rule, the committee 


ne 


rll 
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Under these circumstances, | 


will allow me to state some facts which I am pre- | 


cluded from doing now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Discussion is out of order. 

Mr. COBB. 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, {Mr. Jounson,] 
whether document No. 30 does not embrace all the 
facts to which he alludes? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No, sir, it does not embrace 
all; but it embraces enough to enable gentlemen to 
investigate the matter for themselves, if they desire 
to do so. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must again re- 
mind gentlemen that debate is out of order. 
gentleman from New York will proceed. 

Mr. BROOKS said: I was about to remark that I 
had hoped that when this deficiency bill came up, 
there would be a free, open, and legitimate discus- 
sion upon itsmerits. I had hoped that the honor- 
able chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means would have availed himself of his right, 
under the rules, to address the committee for one 


hour,and that he would have given his exposition | 








men who send them here. This is the constitu- 
tional theory of the appropriating power of this 
Government. To the txecutive belongs the ex- 
ecution of the laws, but to Congress belonzs the 
public purse. If*Congress declines to make ap- 
propriations necessary to carry on the Govern- 
ment economically, and in good faith, it fails in 
one of its highest duties; and the Executive, if it 


has made its statements, and its recommendations, | 


is acquitted of all responsibility. Jt is well that 
we who are in a large minority here, with the 
responsibility of an Executive elsewhere, should 
have an understanding about this, with the major- 
ity, and at the start. Let there be no disguise 
about these things, then. 

b-repeat, that the purse of the nation is in the 
hands of the two Houses of Congress. Not a 
dollar can be taken from the Treasury by the Pres- 
ident, except by the appropriation of the two 
Houses of Congress; and whatever appropria- 
tions are voted by Congress, Congress is respon- 
sible for them. Aye, sir, Congress has peculiar 
advantages over the Administration in voting 
upon its estimates; for under our peculiar finan- 
cial system, the fiscal year commences with the 
Ist of July or the 30th of June, and Congress 
acts upon estimates often some months after the 
Executive submits.them. Ior example, the esti- 
mates upon which we shall be called to act when 
the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill comes 
up for consideration, are for the fiscal year begin- 


} 


ning July Ist, 1852, and ending with June 30th, 


1853, and were made, in part, by the War Depart 


I desire to'ask the chairman of | 


ment, in September or October last, and sent to the 
Executive in November last, being one year and 


| seven, eight, or nine months ahead of their final ex- 


The 


penditure, June 30th, 1853. The Executive must 
have his estimates printed and on our tables the 
very day we meet in December—estimates upon 
which we shall not probably act before July or 
August next. It is the duty of Congress, and it 
is it# peculiar privilege, months after they are sub- 
mitted, to scan these estimates, and to judge of 
them by the experience of a later period; but 
when Congress has adopted them, Congress be- 
comes responsible for them, as well as the Execu- 
tive. Frankness and fair-dealing demanded of me 
to say thus much here before we go further into 


| the vote; and what I have said, I hold to be true 


of the bill, so that somecue or clue could have been 1) 
given to the discussion, and so that I might seem | 


to be addressing myself in reply to something 
which might have been said upon this floor, rather 
than to things which, if not said- here, are said else- 
where. But the health of the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means was such that he 
was not able to avail himself of that privilege; 
and, therefore, I am placed in the somewhat em- 


and legitimate doctrine. 


WHAT ARE ESTIMATES? 

Now, what are estimates? They are nothing 
but guesses, at best. They are the judgment of 
men, founded upon the past history of this Gov- 
ernment and upon its past expenditure; of what is 
to happen hereafter, and what is to be the cost of it. 
Upon this past history, presuming the future will 


| be as the past has been, they make their estimates 


barrassing position of vindicating a bill, which has | 


not exactly been attacked upon the floor of this 
House, except by the incidental remarks yester- 
day of the honorable gentleman from Missouri, 
|Mr. Haxt,] or some like incidéntal remarks, the 
other day, from an honorable gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

EXECUTIVE ESTIMATES AND CONGRESSIONAL RE- 

SPONSIBILITY. 

1 propose, in the first place, to ask the attention 
of the House to the estimates of this Administra- 
tion, and the necessities of the country, that de- 
manded them. It has been remarked, and truly, 
too, that the Administration is bound to make its 
estimates, and is responsible for them; but the 
House of Representatives is not less bound to vote 
those estimates, if they are founded upon a cor- 


of the future expenditure of the Government a 
year and seven or eight months before al! those 
expenditures are to occur. Now, we stand on 
vantage ground some months ahead of the Exec- 
utive-in this matter. We know what the ex- 
penses of the Government have been since the 


| time the estimates were made, or, at least, we can 


rect judgment of the necessities of the country, and | 


that in voting them, it indorses them, and is equal- 
ly responsible, with the Administration, for them. 
This, I say, frankly and freely, and I would have 
no misunderstanding about it. It will not do to 
Say, “we must take and vote the estimates, and 
hold the Administration alone responsible forthem. 
We can know nothing about them.” It will not 
do, under our form of government, thus to make 
the Legislative the mere register of the edicts of the 
Executive branch of the Government. It is our 


business, our duty, to study, to understand, to com- | 


prehend the necessities of the country, as set forth 
in the estimates; to vote for them, if they are right, 


and to refuse them, if they are wrong. We are 


men, and we can as well understand them, as the 


| period, it is making its appropriations. 


know if we desire. It is impossible for any Ex- 
ecutive, unless he be gifted with extraordinary wis- 
dom or some foresight divine, to know a year and 
seven months ahead what are to be all the actual 
expenses of the Government. If an Indian war 
arises, if trouble happens upon some distant ocean, 
if frontier difficulties are created, if there be any 
extraordinary increase of the cost of collecting 
revenue, or if there be any domestic troubles, 


| it 1s impossible for the Executive to know what 


should be the exact estimates for the expenses of 
the Government a year and seven months aliead, 
or even for Congress to know, when, at a later 
So that, 
under our peculiar financial system, which makes 


| our fiseal year commence on the Ist of July and 


| 


end on the 30th of June afterwards, there must 





| Congress appropriated 
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this idea has taken possession of the minds of any 
new member, he must be a new member indeed. 
From the time when the present financial system 
was established down to the present, these defi- 
ciency bills have appeared on the stare every year, 
and they will continue to appear hereafter, as long 
as the Government exists, or the fiscal vear exists 
as itisnow. Lhold in my hand a tabular state- 
ment from the vear 1844, exhibiting laree defi- 
crencies every year, under the administration of 
Mr. Polk, and I shall read it in part: 
Addi nal estimates rende 
Treasury, in 





hy the S eof w of the 

mnection with the reeular estimates at 

the mmencement of the sessions of ¢ tress 

For the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1844, (Mr. Spencer, 
Meeretary :) 


Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign 
Re ay »e M138 571 49 
Military 
' $289,019 96 


Congress appropriated ..........5. . 211,270 #2 
For the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1845, (Mr. Bibb, See- 
ret 
Civil, miscel!aneous, and foreign 
interceur wher ae6ane oteses $176,203 63 
Military department. ........... 316,705 15 


: $192,968 78 
ececceus ceectccoees ccbe 443,804 65 
Por the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1846, (Mr. Walker, 


Secretary : 


Civil, mtseceilaneous, and foreign 





PGRTOUNG on dion tonnes cect $1,009,764 21 
Military departinent......:.,.. 20,7602 34 
- - $1,290,596 5S 
Congress appropriated..........ccceecscees 1,700,914 99 
For the fisenl year ending 30th June, L847, (Mr. Watker, 
Secretat 
| Civil, misceliancous, and foreign 
SRRGUUOUERS cccconicede devece £066,700 72 
Military departme@nt.......... i, 00 GO 
- . 25,459,700 72 
Congress appropriated... 7,637,071 48 


always be deficiencies in some branches of expend- | 


iture, and surpluses in others, as there always 
have been deficiencies and surpluses, most espe- 
cially since this fiscal year has been substituted for 
the regular year of the calendar. 


DEFICIENCY BILLS NO NOVELTIES. 

I have heard gentlemen speak of this deficiency 
bill, which has appeared in this House, as of some- 
thing new—unknown in Congress before, and as 
if belongimg peculiarly to this Administration— 
unknown to any preceding. 


For the fiscal year ending 20th June, 1848, (Mr. Walker, 
Secretary: ) 


| Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign 


PMLETCOUSSE 2... cee ceeees coenes S88.725 83 

Military department........... 9,902,459 74 

Navy departiment..........6. . 70,681 

$10,061 844 57 
13,315,668 88 


Mr. Waiker, 


Congress appropriated......... 
For the fiseal year ending 30th June, 1849, 
Secretary :) 


Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign intercourse, 


including Mexican indemmity..............#3,744,903 69 
Congress appropriated ..... ssc. esceeeees ‘ 3,885,193 81 


I especially ber the attention of gentlemen on 
the other side to the deficiencies of 1847 and 1848, 
as in the last year, a Whig Congress, (Mr. Vin- 
ton, chairman of the Ways and Means,) made 
up for the deficiencies of Mr. Polk to the amount 
of over $13,300,000. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I desire to ask 
the gentleman from New York, if that was not 
during the Mexican war, when we had fifty thou- 
sand troops in the field ? 


Mr. BROOKS. Yes; 


but Congress in declar- 


ing war with Mexico, authorized the raising of 


the troops, and provided the means of carrying the 
waron. The gentleman, however, need not be 
afraid of me, for I intend fairly to face all facta, 
if he will give me time. If gentlemen will not in- 


| terrupt me, they will find that | am making a full, 


free, and fair statement. 
Now, it is very true that this was during the 


| time of the Mexican war, and it was very proba- 
| ble that there should be deficiencies, doubtless 
| larger deficiencies than would otherwise have been 


necessary: but it is also true, that on the 13th of 
May, 1846, when the President was authorized to 
call into service the fifty thousand volunteers, he 
could, in the December following, have included 
in his estimates for the year ending June, 1848, 
the cost of maintaining them. It was in the 
power of the Administration—the country then 
being involved in war—to know what would be 


| the deficiency a year and a half ahead, as well then 


as at any other time. It knew, that in order to 


| conquer Mexico, it had to involve the country in 
| a prodigious expenditure, and to bring in the field 


i} 


all the troops Congress authorized in May, 1846, 
and it was its duty, in submitting the estimates 
in December, 1846, for the year ending June, 1848, 
to fully, fairly, and fearlessly estimate what the 
cost of that job would be, certainly, just ax much 
as it is the duty of this Adnomnistration now, a 
year and seven months ahead, to know what will 
be all, and the exact, expenditures of the Govern- 
ment in the now much larger field of Oregon and 


Mr. Chairman, if || California. 
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ESTIMATES DURING THE MEXICAN WAR, 

But now the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Jones} has chosen to introduce this justification of 
the Mexican war as a defense of erroneous esti- 
mates, | propose to follow him there—not to at- 
tack, but to demonstrate that the leading minds 


and leading men of his party are as fallible as | 


other mortals in their guesses or estimates. I did 
not intend to introduce some facts which I have 
before me at all, but it now becomes proper to 
show, if war justifies larger deficiency bills than 
peace, or larger errors in estimates, the interroga- 


tion of the gentleman from Tennessee was proper | 


and apt. 

Mr. Polk, in his annual message, and Mr. 
Walker, in his Treasury report, December, 1846, 
stated that if the Mexican war continued ‘to July 
Ist, 1849, a loan of $23,000,000 would be needed 


to carry the Government forward, and that that || 


would leave a surplus of $4,000,000 in the Treas- 
ury. But Mr. Walker, in his report of Decem- 


ber, 1847, asked—notwithstanding this surplus of 
$4,000,000 that was to be in the Treasury—a loan 
of $18,500,000 additional, to meet the expenses of 


the Government the same year, The Ways and 
Means Committee sania his loan bill as asked 
for—that is, for $18,500,000. This Mr. Walker, 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury then, gladdened the 
country with a letter to Congress, stating that he 
had made the fortunate discovery of an error, show- 
ing the Treasury to havenearly seven millions of 
dollars more than stated in his annual report, The 
Committee of Ways and Means then reduced that 
loan of $18,500,000 to 912,000,000, to curry out 
that fortunate discovery. Dut, before the country 
was giaddened fully with this most satisfactory 
announcement, as early as January, 1848, the 
Secretary of the Treasury sent to the House an- 
other statement, saying that when the first letter 
was sent in, he did not know that Mr. Marcy had 
called upon the Committee of Ways and Means 
for $4,000,000, to supply a deficiency, which was 
necessary in his (the War) Department, and there- 
fore, that the sixteen million loan would be neces- 
sary. This sum the Committee of Ways and 
Means reported, and Congress acted accordingly. 
Now, 1 do not mean to censure Mr. Walker, or Mr. 
Polk’s administration, for this wild guessing, this 
blundering by millions, unless it be intended to con- 
vey the idea that they had the power of foreseeming 
all the actual expenditures of the war, exactly 
what it would cost the country, and that it was 
their duty, therefore, to make estimates that would 
not admit of any possible deficiency; but I do 
mean to say, that no administration, throughout 
our whole history, has ever exhibited such a want 
of apprehension of its own means as that did—mil- 
lions at a time, or such a want of comprehension 
of the great task it had undertaken, in conquering 
peace with Mexico. At one time it blundered 
upon seven millions of hitherto undiscovered trea- 


sure, but at another time the cruel Secretary of 


War had robbed it of four millions of its precious 
means and receipts. The war, it is clear, or rather 
the cost of it, had utterly bewildered Mr. Polk, 
Mr. Walker, Mr. Marcy, and all who, in Wash- 
ington, had been carrying it on, 

Equally erroneous were the estimates of Mr. 
Polk’s administration for the expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending July Ist, 1848. The Government 
set them down to be $45,781,784; but in qnly the 
first seven months of that fiscal year, the estimates 
were changed and run up to $62,783,660. The 
Secretary of War then estimated his expenses, for 
the fiscal year, at $23,938,000, but in the session 
of 1847 and 1848, he asked for an additional ex- 


penditure of over $14,033,434, an addition of more | 


than the yearly expenses of the Government during 
John Quincy Adams’s administration. 

I repeat that | do not intend to censure Mr. 
Polk, Mr. Walker, or Mr. Marcy, but I do intend 
to say, that if gentlemen suppose that this Admin- 
istration can calculate or estimate better than did 
the last, they require more of us than they did 
themselves; and they pay us a compliment we 
ought to thank them for. 

The Quartermaster General, Jesup, submitted 
to Mr. Marcya statement of his deficiencies, upon 
the 4th of November, 1847, and there were 
then arrearages in his department, for which he 
estimated $7,500,000; and for clothing, camp, and 
garrison equipage, $960,000 more; making in all 
nearly $8,460,000—a sum necessary for him as a 


deficiency. He estimated the expenditure for the |) 
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| next fiscal year, for his own, the quartermaster’s 


| louse of Representatives for the present tiseal year. 


department, to be over $19,291,200. This defi- 
ciency and this estimate was taken to Mr. Polk. 
He was.frightened by the magnitude of them, and 
it is within the history of the Committee of Ways 
and Means—not the presentcommittee—that Mr. 
Polk compelled General Jesup to cut down his ar- 
reavages from $7,500,000 to $5,000,000, and his 
clothing and camp equipage from $960,000 to 


quartermaster general for the year was cut down 
to $14,250,000. But on the 3d of February, soon 
afterwards—for these estimates were sent in De- 
cember—Mr. Marcy writes to the Committee of 
Ways and Means that he wants, and must have, 
$360,000 for the clothing department, which 
brought back the sum necessary, then, to General 
Jesup’s original estimate, $960,000. Now, I state 


¥ 


| these great factsin no carping spirit, nor with any 


love for crimination or recrimination, but to show 


| that deficiencies must exist, as they have existed 


under an administration peculiarly beloved by the 
party now dominant in both Houses of Congress, 
and to ask that party to bear in mind, that they 
always will exist unless the high officers of the 
Government are gifted with ubiquity, omnipres- 
ence, omniscience, and omnipotence, to control all 
the elements, and all the circumstances of war and 
of peace. 


i have added to us a territory twice as | 
\| old United States of America were in 


\| organized, in the United States, which sho 
$600,000; so that instead of $8,460,000, only || 
' $5,600,000 were given; and the estimate of the 


} 


DEFICIENCIES IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. | 


But, Mr. Chairman, are our deficiencies alone 


ment? 
Clerk of this House, directed to the Committee of 


| confined to the executive officers of the Govern- 
I have in my hand now, a letter from the | 


| their area and extent; and that whe 


| area of the States, Territories, ore: 





Ways and Means, in which he asks for $100,000 | 


| deficiency for the estimates of the expenditures of 
| this House, $75,000 of which, are in the deficiency 


bill which you now have underconsideration. And | 


if the House itself cannot judge of its own ex- 


penditures, does not know its own means, spends | 


more than it has voted, let us not hear one word 


from this House, or the majority in it, against | 


another branch of the Government, which 
spend nota cent but as it is appropriated. I will 
read the letter: 


House or RerresentTATIves, January 15, 1852. 
Sir: At the last session of Congress,the sum of $209,971 


can | 


was appropriated to meet the contingent expenses of the 


Prior 


to the meeting of Congress, there had been expended the | 


sum of #144,500, and since that time there has been ex- 
pended the sum of $33,320, leaving an unexpended balance 
of $32,250 to meet the contingent expenses of the House for 


the remainder of the fiscal year, ending the 30th day of June | 


next. 


It has been reported to this office that the sum of $50,000 | 
will be required to meet the expenses of printing alone ; and | 


I would, therefore, respectfully recommend that the sum of 


#100,000 be provided in the deficiency bill to meet the con- | 


tingent expenses of the House. 
l am, very respectiully, your obedient servant, 


JNO. W. FORNEY. 


Hon. Georee 8, Houston, 
Chairman Committee of Ways and Means, 


| MILITARY EXPENDITURES—THE QUARTERMASTER’S 


; DEPARTMENT. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to the expenses 
of the quarterimaster’s department, for which there 
are large appropriations in the deficiency bill; but 
at the threshold, I beg the House to remember, 


that every cent of deficiency here comes from cut- | 


ting down the estimates last year $2,315,000, for 
the pruning-knife was run in there deep the last 
session of the last Congress! Indeed, there is no 
deficiency in the quartermaster’s department this 


year, save as it arises from the cutting down of his | 
estimates last year without rhyme or reason, as || 


we see now. It is almost impossible, I will re- 





mark here, to comprehend the expenditures of this | 


| department, unless we are willing to give them a | 


| fair and a full consideration. I must confess, that | 


when the quartermaster general’s estimates were | 


almost affrighted me. I could not comprehend 


men upon all sides of the House respecting them. 
But this state of feeling arose from a want of 
proper study of the whole subject upon my part. 
I did not comprehend the growth and grandeur of 
this country. I did not appreciate the mighty fact, 
that since 1845, the time from which these ex- 
venditures had so much increased, that these 

nited States have been more than doubled in 


| them, and I sympathized, for the time being, with | 
| the indignant remarks which I heard from gentle- | 


| 


| submitted to the Committee of Ways and Means | 
| at the last Congress, of which committee I was a 
member, their magnitude struck my attention, and 





arch § 
— 20, 
: 7 Teas, hor, % 
the Mexican war, we may be said to have had are 
one United States, one Republic, we haye »,... 


it were, two United States, two Republics 3) 

7UCS, and 
arge aS th 
| ein 1845, * 
1 hold in my hand a computation tabje o¢, 
ganized and yy. 
WS som 


interesting and important facts: , 


_ Aree 
e - . In sg. . 
Twenty-nine old States, (excluding Texas and = 
Calsorias isso da'scseduven « 
NEW TERRITORIES, 
California and New Mexico..... 
TEER occ tee 


|} Oregon ...... 


Northwest Territory, west of the Mississippi,in. > ”’ ; 
cluding Minnesota, and bounded south by Lowa 
and the Platte river, and west by the Rocky 
Mountains F 


Number of square miles in the United States 


Showing these two new States, New Mexico anq 


| Oregon, only to have an area™in square miles of 
119,131 more than the twenty-nine old States of 
| the Republic! 


Thus we have, since 1845, more than doubled 
the area of territory that our army has to defend 
and protect, and doubled it, too, among savages 
dwelling in wildernesses, or on mountains, and 
in fastnesses almost inaccessible to our troops. 
Now, under such a state of things, it is to be ey. 
pected that in nearly all branches of this Goy. 
ernment, as the country increases, its expenditures 
will increase in proportion to its territory—er. 
tainly its army expenditures in proportion to its 
territory, and more too; for that very increase of 


| territory increases its difficulties and duties, and 
| aggravates its outlays. 


And this, in part, is the 
great secret of the enormous expenditure in the 


| quartermaster’s department. The military posis 


in the United States in 1845 were only seventy. 


| eight, the westernmost of which was Fort Wash- 
| ita, on the Red river; but in 1852 there are one 


hundred and eighteen military posts and arsenals, 
The following 1s the length of our frontier, in part, 
the Mexican frontier having to be protected under 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo: 
Length of Mexican frontier........ 1,700 miles, 
Length of Atlantic and Gulf of Mex- 
$00.0 cc coaccccssscvsscscesecccee G00 
Length of Pacific sea-coast,......... 1,620 
One of the most forcible arguments which Gen- 
eral Jesup has made to this House, in his report, 
to show the necessary magnitude of his expendi- 
tures, is the colored map, which he has appended 
to the quartermaster’s report, by which he not 
only shows the overland transportation, his horses, 
mules, and wagons have to perform, but also that 
there are now four or six frontiers to the United 
States, whereas before there were only two or 
three. There is the frontier of the Pacific, then 
the Mexican and Oregon frontier, the inner fron- 
tier, this side of the Sierra Madre mountains, and 
the frontier beyond Missouri, full of savages and 
wild Indians, so that I may say, I think, without 
exaggeration, that as exalted as the Roman Empire 
was, in its proudest day; far and wide as the |m- 
perial eagle went, and momentous and aggran@iz- 
ing as were its achievements; equally alike diffi- 
culties, savages ten times more ferocious than Gaul 
or Briton, are now met by the soldiers and officers 
of this country,in the wide extent of posts which 
they have, extending from the Arostook, in Maine, 
to Fort Wilkin, on Lake Superior, to Puget'’s 
Sound, in Oregon, and from the Rio Grande to the 
source of the Red river, in Arkansas. It is neces- 
sary to comprehend this mighty fact of territorial 
extension, in order to understand this great ex- 
penditure of the quartermaster’s department. It 
is necessary to remember that the military posts 
are nearly doubled; that the territory has more than 
doubled; and also the other most essential fact, that 
in 1845 almost ‘all the quartermaster’s posts were 
accessible by steam-boats, the one furthest off 
(Fort Scott) being within ninety miles from steam- 
boat navigation, and that, too, in a region where 
supplies could be obtained in its neighborhood. 
Fort Washita, in the Chickasaw country, near the 
Red river, was the only outpost depending upo" 
the interior for its supplies, and it was only eigh'y- 
six miles from the depét, where it was eupplied. 
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Pack and wagon have now to go hundreds and 
; ndreds of miles. Supplies in some places have 
* «9 over a thousand miles by land. ‘There is not 
Oregon, New Mexico, Utah, California, or in 
the yel unsettled parts of Pexas, even an ordinary 
pike road, I have no time, however, to enter 

ily into these difficulties of the quartermaster 
oral, but they are obvious to the eye in his 
re : and brought home to all the senses in the 


' 
‘ 


t 


nia : , 
details of his report. 

The cost of transportation from the depdts on 
che Guif of Mexico to the ports in New Mexico, 


as been tested to be $22 a hundred for the sup- 
voc actually delivered ina sound state. No gen- 
tleman can have a proper idea of the magnitude of 
that quartermaster s department, unless he will 
carefully look over the reports of sub-officers, 
appended to the quartermaster’s report, . The 
prodigious operations of the quartermaster's de- 
artment may be illustrated at the post of San 
Antonio, Texas, alone—and from this movement 
in Texas, the movements from Fort Leavenworth 
westward, may be guessed at also. 


{ 


} 


Statement showing the operations of the Quartermaster’s 
Department at San Antonio, Tezras, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1851, under the direction of Brevet 
Mujor E. B. Babbitt, Assistant Quartermaster, United 
Stutes Army. 
sentfrom this post during the year...... 98 ox wagons, 
Sent from this post during the year....752 mule, “ 


Watal ...':0006s6s ubbe eee osevcdcaswanee WRN, 
of which 752 were Government mule wagons, and 98 con- 
tractors’ OX Wagons. 

With the Government wagons were sent 59 principal 
teainsters and 780 teamsters. 

The Government wagons were employed in transporting 
company and ofiicers’ baggage, subsistence, quartermas- 
ters’, medical, ordnance, and other stores to the different 
military posts. 

The contractors’ wagons were empleyed in transporting 
public supplies (chiefly forage) to the different military 
¥ sts. 

By the contractors’ wagons were forwarded 69,90) pounds 
if subsistence stores, 185,000 pounds of quartermasters’ 
stores, and 185 pounds of ordnance stores. 

ty the Government wagons were forwarded ahout 
170,700 pounds of baggage, 1,260,000 pounds of subsistence 
stores, 349,557 pounds of quartermasters’ stores, 28,000 
pounds of medical stores, and 122,650 pounds of ordnance 
stores. 

Total number of pounds transported by wagons from this 
post, 2,185,992. 

For this transportation were employed 946 men, 4,720 
mules, 622 oxen, and 73 horses. E. B. BABBITT, 

Brevet Major and Assistunt Quartermaster. 

ASSISTANT QUARTERMASTER’S OFFICE, 

San Antonio, Texas, June 30, 1851. 


Now, looking at all of these facts, I take pleas- 
ure in saying that, though [ was affrighted at first 
by the quartermaster general’s estimates, I do 
believe, and T say it, though that gentleman is op- 
posed to me in politics, that Major General Jesup 
has discharged a most trying and difficult duty 
with great fidelity to the Government, with as 
careful a regard for the public interest as he would 


have done, or could have done, if he had been | 


transacting, on a scale se large, his own private 
business, and that it has been the most embarras- 
sing, annoying, and trying duty ever imposed 
upon a quartermaster, at any time, or in any period, 
since the extension of the Roman Government 
through the regions of Gaul and Briton, and over 
the Bosphorus in the East. 
MILITARY POSTS AND INDIANS. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I propose to show the 
necessity for some of these posts which have been 
established. I first come to the State of Texas, 
where no small portion of our little army is sta- 
tioned, and I propose to show that there is a ne- 
cessity for the stationing of these forces there. 
The number of Indians stated to be in Texas, by 
our official and unofficial reports, much vary. The 


m 
Camanches in some quarters are stated to be twenty | 


thousand in number. The Lipans are estimated 
ai five hundred. There are Wacoes, Keechies, 


Caddoes, Andaicos, lonies, Shawanees, and other | 


unnamedtribes. Thereare fierce and wild tribes, I 
am told, not even reported by our Indian Depart- 
ment, or not yet discovered by our Indian agents. 
The Indians in Texas, I am authorized to say, 
by the honorable member from eastern Texas, 
(Mr. Seurry,] who has been much in the Indian 
country, number, in the lowest estimate, twenty 
thousand, and they are Indians of a warlike 
and ferocious character. Our Indian relations 
with Texas are fearfully embarrassed by the fact 
that we have ng land there ** to reser ve’’ for them, 
and that the Texan surveyors and chain bearers 


march upon Indian territory, and take it without || 
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purchase or treaty. This brings the settlements 
of Texas into constant collision with the Indian 
tribes. ‘The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo imposes 
upon us the onerous, dangerous, and trying duty 
of not only protecting our own settlements from 
Indian invasion, but of protecting the Mexican 
frontier also, seventeen hundred miles long; and 
the expense of that is enormous. Besides this, 
upon the recommendation of the Governor of 
‘Texas, to be found in documents too long for me 
to read now, posts have been stationed from the | 
Red river, abeut where it is crossed by the thirty- 
fourth parallel of latitude, along to El Paso—a || 
distance of six or seven hundred miles—posts in 
the utter wilderness, and upon the prairie, and 
posts along the Rio Grande—eight or nine hundred 
miles more—making a frontier, in Texas alone, to 
be protected from the Indians, of fourteen or fifteen 
hundred miles. But, sir, besides—under the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo—being pledged to 
protect the Mexicans from nomadic Indians, there 
is also imposed upon this Government the yet 
higher duty of guarding the frontier of Mexico 
from Texan invasions.. The scenes which have 
been lately transacted upon the Rio Grande—the 
filibuster scenes—have been a disgrace to this 
Government—not a disgrace to the Executive 
branch of this Government but a disgrace to the 
Government that has not provided the Executive 
with sufficient means to guard that frontier from 
American invasion. We have solemnly stipu- 
lated, by the highest obligations, under the most 
solemn sanction, the preservation of the Mexican 
frontier from American invasion, and yet constant- 


| ly there have been going there robbers and ban- 


dits—for that is the name of those persons, who 
have been faithless to their country, faithless to 
the American flag, reckless of treaties, and reck- 
less of national and personal honor—persons bet- 
ter fitted by far to be Mexicans, than to be 
protected by the stars and stripes of the American 
flag. It is our duty—it is the duty especially of 
the northern people, to protect that frontier, and 
to stand by the treaty at all hazards. If that is 
not protected, and the American boundary is ex- 
tended there beyond our present limits, then comes 
another question of annexation, the annexation 
of a Sierra Madre republic upon the Southern 
side—about two or three States: and as an offset 
then, Canadian annexation upon the northern side, 
| with States sixor seven innumber. General Persi- 
fer. Smith, in a document which T have before me, 
urges the like establishment of posts along the Gila 
and eastward to the Rio Grande. Six hundred 
cavalry and four hundred infantry he demanded 
there, and he said there was being an imperious ne- 
cessity for them. The like necessity is urged for 
having posts established in New Mexico. The last 
news from Texas and New Mexico demonstrates 
that the frontiers of both Texas and New Mexico 
are entirely unsafe at this moment for the want of 
: sufficient protection from this Government. The 
news by the last mail is full of wars, full of the 
sacrifice of human life, in Texas especially, but in 
New Mexico as well as in Texas. There are es- 
timated to be thirty thousand Indians in New 
Mexico, and ten thousand nomadic, wandering 


| Indians upon the borders of Texas and New 


Mexico. _ It is stated by Governor Calhoun—I 
vouch him for authority, thongh I cannot vouch 
for the fact—that amongst that wild, unsettled, 
and nomadic population of Indians—pueblos and 
half civilized Mexicans, there are only three hun- 
dred real Ameritan citizens in New Mexico, un- 
connected with the army, (see dispatch No. 58, 
to the Hon. Luke Lea.) Hence you see the ne- 
cessity of armed force for protection. The service 
of officers and soldiers in New Mexico is worse 
| than any officers or soldiers ever before have been 
exposed to, for itis constant war without even the 
shade of glory—constant suffering without any ap- 
preciation of it by their country. It can only be 
| compared with the inglorious Indian wars in F'lor- 
ida; but worse than those even, for the soldier 
now is far from home, without comforts, without 
necessaries even, beyond the reach of civilization 
or sympathy. Utah, too, is ina dangerous con- 
| dition. There are Indians there interrupting the 
lines of emigration to Oregon, endangering the life 
of every citizen who travels there, and hence the 
necessity for protection. Mr. Holeman, an Indian 
agent, writes from Fort Laramie, September 21, 
) 1851: 
“On my route to Utah, 1 passed many trains of emi- 
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grants, some for Oregon, some for California, but mostly for 
Utah. 1 found many of them in great distress, from depre- 
dations and robberies committed by the Indians; some were 


| robbed of all their provisions, and even of the clothing on 
| their back ; many bad their steck stolen, &e.”’ 
. 


. . . * . . 


“T find much excitement among the Indians, in conse 
quence of the whites settling and taking possession of their 


country, driving off and killing their game, and in some in- 
| stances driving otf the Indians themselves. 


* The great complaint on this score is against the Mor 


| mons; they seem not to be satistied with taking possession 
|; of the valley of the Great Salt Lake, but are making ar 


rangements to settle other, and principally the rich vailies 


| and best lands in the Territory. This creates much dissat- 


isfaction among the Indians; excites them to acts of fe- 


| venge ; they attack emigrants, plunder, and commit mur 
| der, whenever they find a party weak enough to enable 


them to do so; thereby making the innocent sumer for inju 
ries done by others.’’ 

And here we have the peculiar people of Utah. 
W ho knows what they are doing, or intend to do? 
Who can tell? Who can say whether they recog- 
nize allegiance to this country or some other coun- 
try? Who can say whether the laws can be en- 
forced there without a regiment or two to execute 
Now, as to Oregon—and [ trust the hen- 
orable Delegate from Oregon is in his seat, for I 
am about to use his name as authority—I have a 


| statement before me vouched for by him, as com- 


ine from a Mr. Newell, an intelligent old moun- 
taineer, that there are sixty-five tribes of Indians 
in Oregon, having the most outlandish names— 


| names I never heard of until | looked into the re- 


These tribes have the euphonious 
names of Spokans, Oukenegans, Clickitats, Sho- 
qualamicks, &c.,—names, | will venture to say, 
that were never heard of by the great mass of the 
people of our country. The number of tribes 


| there are sixty-five, thirty tribes north of the Co- 


lumbia river, and thirty-five tribes south; and the 
number of Indians which the Delegate from Ore- 
gon [General Lane] estimates to be in Oregon are 


| ry ° ‘ 
| over 30,000. This session of Congress, the hon- 
orable Delecate has strenuously demanded of Con- 


gress more protection, and he has censured the 
Government for even removing the rifle regiment 
to Texas. 

There is California, too, upon our hands—Cal- 
ifornia abounding in wealth, and not less abound- 
ing in expenditures—the one so well equally bal- 
ancing the other, that it often requires nice arith- 
metical caleulation to tell whether the country Is 
raining or losing, for the present, by the acces- 
sion. The late Governor of California estimated 
the number of Indians, and called upen the War 
Department, under that estimate, for protection, 


to be over one hundred thousand. I[ have no 
doubt that the number was exaggerated; bat I 
stand, for the present, upon that estimate. {t0V- 


ernor MeDoucal writes, March Ist, 1851, to the 
President of the United States: 

“The Valley of Los Angeles. of the San Joaquin, of the 
tributaries of the Sacramento, and the country around the 
main sources of that river, and the northern coast, contain 
an Indian force estimated at not less than one hundred thou- 

| sand warriors, all animated by a spirit of bitter hostility, 
| and whom pacific and forbearing policy encourages into re- 
} newed acts of outrage. 

‘* Rendered bold by impunity, and encouraged by suecess, 
they are now every where rising in arms, and every day 
brings the report of some new outbreak.”” 

* * * 


* * *. . 





«* Protection by our people isregarded as their constita- 
tional right; itis about the only benefit they can derive 
from their relation to the Federal Government, while their 
burdens are not light ones.”” 

COST OF FLORIDA WAR. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to stop all party clamor, 
I have compiled for my use an estimate of the 
expenses of the Florida war, to be compared; if 
necessary, with the expense of these numerous 
Indian wars now on our hands. But, before I 
make the comparison, I wish to remark, that if 
any man fancies this country is now in peace with 
the savage tribes around, us, he but indulges in 
fancy. It isa state of actual war wherever you 
co, amongst the western savages beyond the set- 
tlements. The savage is fighting now not only 
for life, for existence, but for a home—and for his 
last home too. He knows, as well as you do, 
that you have shut him out from the Pacific, and 
that he can go West no further. He knows, as 
well as you do, that his march is no longer east- 
ward, but that le is im the heart of your territory 
now, with the columns of emigration pressing him 
upon every side. He stands not ready, as here- 
tofore, to face you with formidable numbers in 
battle array; bui, with the tomahawk he cunningly 


a 


| waits for an opportunity to scalp you and your 
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children, who may be emigrating to California or 
Oregon, or with the arrow to pierce you, or in 
stealth to creep upon and plunder you. War, 
war, exists with the savage on every side. There 
were in Florida, during the Florida war, it is be- 
lieved, not over 1,100 Indians, with a few negroes. 
The appropriations for the army and for the 
suppression of Indian hostilities, &c., including 
oll military operations, were: 
In FBB6. 2. cece creer cece cece ee eQSyll1,I50 
Iii TER Le.c:c:00-04 0.0.9.0 00.00.0009 040. Spee 
oS eee reer yr errr ety 


"TOON . oo di'es cos sides ba be os gece pean Tt 


! 


— 


Besides these, there were subsequent appropria- | 


tions for arrears, and for paying the claims of 
States for services of militia, &c. 

The regular force in service in the United States 
during that period, averaged 7,500; the total mil- 
itia force was about 36,000, averaging three months 
rervice—that is, equal to 9,000 men for the year, 
or 3,000 for three years; that force added to the 
army would give about 10,500 men, at an average 
expense of $9,100,000, or $860 per man. The least 
possible estimates that can be made of the cost of 
the Florida war, was $11,000,000 or $13,000,000. 

The average force of the army for the three years 
sucteeding the war with Mexico has been ten 
thousand five hundred, with a few hundred volun- 
teers. The estimates have been under $7,000,000 
per annum, and the appropriation still less, ‘The 
actual expenses probably have not exceeded 
$8,500,000 per annum, or not $800 per man. Now, 
1 know there was extravagance in the Florida war. 
I know volunteers were called out when they were 
not needed. I know fire-wood was brought from 
the levee of New Orleans to Florida, where fire- 
wood abounded. I challenge no comparison with 
such expenditures, justified even by a Democratic 
Administration and a Democratic Congress; but 
what I dochallengeisa comparison of thegeograph- 
ical position of Florida, in the heart of our settled 
country almost, accessible by sea and by steam, 
with comparatively little or no land transportation 
within the reach of the great markets of New Or- 
leans, and the northern cities—with the geograph- 
ical position of New Mexico, of Utah, of Texas, 
the Upper Rio Grande, and on her northern 
boundary—with the costly, golden prices of Ore- 
gon and California, remote from cities and abound- 
ing in immigrating colonists, enhancing by their 
numbers the value of everything enormously. 
The naval expenses of the Florida war, the cos 
of revenue cutters in service there—all such 
charges I throw out of account—for the challenged 
point of comparison is accessibility by water and 
steam, and the expenses of Jand transportation. 
Now, we have over-land wagon routes across a 
whole continent, from Fort Leavenworth, in Mis- 
souri, to Puget’s Sound on the Pacific ocean. 
The Rifle regiment made the march across a con- 
tinent, and endured more, and suffered more, and 
cost more, than if they had been in the campaign 
in Mexico. Troops, flying squadrons of dra- 
goons, are all the while scouring and overrunning 
what I may cali the innermost part of the coun- 
try. The service is with them all a service of 
war ; and yet they exhibit-no such expenditures 
as these incurred here at home, in subduing only 
eleven hundred Indians in Florida. 

QUARTERMASTER’S EXPENDITURES. 

The expenses of transportation, of forage, and 
in fact everything in California, are often ten times 
greater than in other parts of this country; but 
Culifornia is not less a part of the United States, 
and it is not less our duty to protect her people, 
in each and every quarter, from the Indians, as 
much as if these Indians were in Tennessee, New 
York, or Alabama. I have before mea paper, too 
long to read, containing all the expenditures of the 
quartermaster’s department for a large number of 
years. Those expenditures have been larger for 
a long time, than they have shown upon their face, 
in the estimates, especially during, and in conse- 
quence of, the Mexican war, from a system too 
complicated for me here to explain, because I have 
not time to do so, But the actual expenditures of 
the quartermaster’s department, for the year end- 
ing 30th June, 1849—the closing year of Mr. 
Polk’s Administration—were $6,090,976. Mr. 
Polk estimated (peace estimates, June 30, 1848,) 
$4,430,000. Congress (August 18, 1848) appro- 
priated only $2,940,000. The next year, Decem- 
er, 1848, the estimates made by Mr. Polk were for 
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only $2,000,000; ent down largely by Mr. Polk || ‘The most i 


again, from General Jesup’sestimate, as | am pre- 
pared to substantiate, and as | fear, because there 
was an incoming Whig Administration. The 
estimates, December, 184%, were for $2,000,000, 
and the expenditures were $5,338,969. Such 
are the legacres of debt in the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, which have been left us by a preceding 


| Administration, The followmg table of actual ex- 


penditures in the quartermaster’s department will 
explain itself: 


Expenditure. 
Year ending June 30th, 1849.......... «+++ $6,090,976 
= = June Ath, 1850....ce eee cece 5,332 969 
nd ” FUG GONE TES o aviocdcsccsoees 4,692,927 
+6 66 June 30th, 1852, (estimated)... 4,379,000 
cs “ 


June 30th, 1853, (estimated)... 3,900,000 
Congress, last year, cut from the estimate of 
June 30th, 1852, $2,315,000. 
The following table will explain the estimates 
of last year cut off, and what is new in the bill 
for deficiencies: 
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| Without him nothing of importance can b 
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Heads of appropriations. | =2'" < om 
| geno Ss 
ao uP = e 
Por regular supplies..... 630,00), $917,460! $795,000 | 
For incidental expenses..| 225,000 - - 
For purchase of horees...! 60,000 40,000 40,000 
For barracks quariers.&c | 400,000 219,000 219,000 
For trans’n of troops, &e.) 1,600,000 890,000 890,0.0 
$2,315,00 ) | $2,066,460 


$1,944,000 


The only complaint I make, Mr. Chairman, 


against General Jesup is, that he has not had the | 


courage atall times to face the Executive and Con- 


| gress, and tell them both ofall these expenditures— 
| whatand how indispensably necessary they were. 


lowing from the Army Regulations: 


He should havelet the country understand from the 
start what was the cost of the Mexican war, and 
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| him; and I am sure he himself does not wis 


pose upon him. 


| ment of mounted riflemen. 


-uary Ist, 1852, it was 12,31]. 




















March 20, 


mportant branch of the anny i hin 


e done, 
um, | 
for bim, 
hes, be. 
at With. 


and, indeed, everything depends upon |} 
know there will be an attempt to evade 
and to avoid for him, these responsibj); 
cause the Adminisiration cannot be struck 
out striking him down first; and in gris, 
him down, an army officer, not of our politi g 
faith, will be struck at; but there he is: ene: d 
his duties, these are his responsibilities: 
petty quibbling, nor artful dodging 


are 
and no 
» CAN relieve 
° h to be 
relieved from any duty the Army Regulations im- 


EXPENSES INCREASED BY CONGRESS 1850. 

It must be borne in mind, that Congress hin 
largely increased the army since the peace esty 
lishment of 1845. It has created the cosly ane 


) | Tb 1845, January ] 
the organization of the army was 8,654; but’ ] 


valh- 
By the act of 
June J7th, 1850, all companies serving at the soy. 


eral military posts on the Western frontier, ang 
at remote and distant stations, are entitled io 74 


at 
’ 


| privates each, and at other stations the number of 


privates per company ts: 
In the dragoons..........55 


Additional, 24 


In mounted rifles........64 " 10 
In artillery. ........2....42 6 32 
In light artillery.........64 “6 10 
In infantry. .. 6. .....2++.42 6 39 


At the remote stations referred to in the law, 


there are now stationed, of 


the cost of the Mexican acquisitions. And though || 


he has been a soldier, who has faced battle and 
war, yet in the Executive Chamber I fear that he 
has not had the courage to face Mr. Polk and his 
estimates at every hazard. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL. 

1 know it.js said that the quartermaster is not 
responsible for all his expenditures. 1 understand 
that argument, and all the force there is in it. 
Here is a book containing the regulations of the 
quartermaster’s department. It is the Army Reg- 
ulations; and it appears from this that he has a 
complete administrative control of all the officers 
belonging to his department; that it is his duty 
‘*to provide quarters, hospitals, and transporta- 


tion for all military stores, provisiuns, camp and | 


garrison equipage;’’ ‘* zood and sufficient store- 
houses for all military stores;’’ ‘‘ to purchase all 
fuel, forage, straw, and stationery ;’’ ** to purchase 
all horses, oxen, mules, and harness, and all wag- 
ons, carts, and boats;’’ ‘‘ to purchase dragoon and 
artillery horses;’’ ‘* saddles, bridles, and other 
necessary equipments;’’ ‘* to provide materials, 
and direct and superintend the constructing and 


repairing of quarters, barracks, hospitals, store- | 


housés, stables, and other necessary and author- 
ized buildings for the army, and the security of 
ublic property, (Art. 77-927.) I quote the fol- 


933. “ It shall be the duty of the quartermaster general 
to make himself acquainted with the frontiers, both matri- 
time and interior ; and with all the prir 
ing to the contiguous Indian and foreign territories; with 


the military resources of the country ; and the means and | 
| facilities of transportation, particularly ofthe districts on 


the frontiers; with the most eligible points for concentrating 


| troops and collecting supplies, whether in relation to offen- 


| sive or defensive operations ; 


with the relative expense of 
concentrating at particular positions, and the advantages of 
those positions; and he shali be prepared at all times to give 


| detailed information on those subjects, when required to do 


so, either by the Secretary of War or the General-in-Chief.” 

934. “ He shall, under the orders, or with the approba- 
tion, of the Secretary of War, or the General-in-Chief, des- 
ignate the routes of communication between the different 


posts and armies; the course of military roads, and the sites || 


for permanent and temporary depdts of provisions and mili- 
tary stores.’ 


938. ** He shal) prepare all the estimates of the funds and 


Dran00ne ess vice ede cis cae 8 companies, 


Mounted rifles...........+-+---10 “ 
Artery cas sce cvcecccccsccsccold ee 
Infantry’. oc 00 cscicc vase v0edeees OO us 


Total. . 2000s ccee neces eee e+ +98 companies, 


MOUNTED FORCE. 
Organization in 1852, 2,632 Strength, 1,960 


Organization in 1845, 1,298 © «1,108 
Increase,.......++-1,334 852 


The additional cost of supporting a regiment of 


| cavalry over and above that of a regiment of in- 
| fantry is as follows: 


On the frontier of Missouri or Jowa, $139,827 
Be RURON. ob chins nitactevaaetatiene Clon 
Tht New Mexico e < ociccweciocscwess 943,548 

The act of June 17th, 1842, also raised the 





| bounty on enlistments, in lieu of transportation, to 


| sums ranging from $23 to $142. 


Examination of such facts as these will show 


| why and how there have been increased the ex- 
_ penses of the army. 


THE EXPENSES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
I hasten on from this dry and tedious detail; but 


| I cannot flatter you, however, that I shall present 


any detailed statement lessdry. It has been said 
that the expenditures of this Government have run 
up to $50,000,000; and I am asked, I think I hear, 
‘* How is it that you Whigs have thus run up the 
aggregate expenses of the Government, and that 
now, when you got along, under John Quincy 
Adams, with only some $12,000,000, you est- 


| mate some $42,892,299 to be necessary for the fis- 
|| cal year ending July 1, 1853?’’ Indeed, an hon- 


ipal avenues lead- || 


orable member from Indiana has already entered 
into this sort of fiscal criticism, and I am prepared 
to answer him, and all others with him. 

In the first place, I ask his attention to the legacy 


| of debts and the legacy of appropriations bequeath- 


| ed to us by the Mexican war. 


War is a costly a8 


| wellas a bloody luxury, and it is always well to 


supplies required for the service of his departinent, and he | 
shall prepare and submit, for the sanction of the Secretary | 
| of War, plans for barracks, quarters, and other improve- 


ments, and cause the plans, when approved, to be carried 


into effect, as far as the means provided by Congress shall 
enable him.’? 


I might go on through the 1078 sections of the | 





/) quartermaster’s duties, to show his responsibilities, || 


comprehend its cost as well as its glories. 


LEGACY OF DEBT. 
The Mexican war left upon the country an im- 
mediate national debt of about $80,060,000, exclu- 
sive of pensions, bounty lands, and the annual 
additional, but incalculable, cost of governing and 
keeping what we won from, or bought of, Mexico. 
The ten million Texas indemnity bill may be 
added to that, for all that is yet to be paid, with 
interést for fourteen years. The Mexican war 
hounty lands absorbed 6,036,960 acres of the pub- 
lie lands, worth, at $1 25 per aere, $7,546,200; 
and the bounty land bill of September 28th, 1850, 
some, if not most of which, in some form or other, 
is for soldiers serving in consequence of the Mex- 
ican war, absorbs, it is estimated, 48,000 ,000 acres 
more, worth $60,000,000, (See Treasury repor, 
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o The pensions, under act of 1848, paid to 30th 
Tyne, 1850, Were... see eeee ee + $1,198,141 
Pensions under act of 1848, estima- 
ved for 1851 and 1852.......++++ 1,525,000 | 
soe statements by James E. Heath, Treasury | 
Report, 1850-—statement M, No. land M, No. 2.) | 
“The expenses entailed upon the country in con- 
cequepce of the Mexican war ahd its acquisitions, | 
ot he understood only by a relative comparison || 
¢ what were the expenditures of this Government 
iafore and after the war. Accurate tables have || 
heen prepared—the curious in such matters will 
énd them in the Treasury Report of 1850—show- 
ae (see statement I): 
The actual and estimated expenditures for the seven years 
onding 20th June, 1852, to amount to...... » $294,807 ,407 || 
The expenditures for the year ending 3 'th June, 
‘iagjs—the year immediately preceding the 
war—having been $21,380,049, the aggregate 
expenditures for the seven succeeding years 


ypon that basis, would have amounted to... 149,660.345 
? —_—— ———_——_-. } 
showing an excess over the peace establish- 
~ ment of 1845 Of....+ +: gabg cosescce cose pes cGpl45, 147,062 || 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report of 
1850, estimates, on most excellent data, the ex- 
nenditures and liabilities chargeable directly to 
the Mexican war and the acquisitions consequent || 
upon the treaty of peace, to be $217,175,577. The 
details of this estimate are too long to be quoted, 
but it can be seen in part in such items as pen- 
sions above stated, and— 

Installments and interest under twelfth article of treaty with || 


Mezicd. .c2secccesvdysgcssas haowedes wens $16,388,396 || 
Payment of liquidated claims against Mexico, i 
per act 29th July, [B48 ...... cece ee eee ee cones 2,089,578 || 
Interest on war debt to 30th June, 1852... .... 13,387,544 || 
Interest on war debt from 30th June, 1852, to 
MAtUrity ..ceee eee GES Cemcgaceeseseccscncesese 41,173,493 || 
Texas boundary stock........... cepetsteebens 10,000,000 || 
Interest for fourteen years, 5 per cent......... . 7,000,000 
Mexican claims, per treaty, (paid,)......s-... - 3,250,000 || 
Survey boundary line between United States | 
and Mexico........ nina Secs sates ux ead eheenee 335,000 || 
Survey of the coast of California.............. 200,000 || 
Light houses, docks, custom-houses, hospitals, | 
ke., in California, (small estimate,)........ ‘ 640,000 


The excess of expenditures of War Department 
in the maintenance of troops, &c., in the new 
Territories, is estimated now (every year) at 


4 


4,556,709 


DEBT PAID BY THE ADMINISTRATION. 

This Administration has had to meet such ob- | 
ligations as these,-and many more, the bequests 
of the preceding Administration. Indeed, one of || 
its chief duties has been to pay the debts of its | 
predecessors. \| 
The public registered debt on the 30th of November, 1850, \| 





62,560,395 || 

Since the Whigs came into power, March 4, | 
i849, they have freed the country from an amount || 
of public debt, as follows: 
Stock of the loan of 1843—act of 3d March, 


ISAS... ccc cece eee tenes MMe eees's esessses + $231,300 00 
Stock of the loan of 1846—act of 22d July, 

etw ans ss cacsvesenesias.s haceebe woeeset . 9 74 || 
Stock of the loan of 1847—act of 28th Jan- i} 

uary, 1847..... Ds ved « Uéccdsstiveccethtes <OROee a 
Mexican indemnity, act of 10th August, 1846, 303,573 92 | 
Bounty land serip, act Lith February, 1847, 232,875 00 
Old funded and unfunded debt, act 4th Au- 

gust, 1790, and 12th June, 1798......... ‘ 7,814 87 |! 
Awards under the fifteenth article of the | 

treaty with Mexico for which the issue of | 

siock was authorized, but which were i 

POON WS WU ves kaki ns 002 oh chp coe sens - 93,006,275 51 


Payments under twelfth article of the treaty 
with Mexico, (by installments,)......... 11,258,140 31 || 





$16,923,189 35 | 


eeennqeetnectinten ines 





Nearly seventeen millions of dollars! 


DEBENTURES, DRAWBACKS, NO EXPENDITURES. | 
To understand the comparative expenditures of | 
this Government, it will be necessary to bear in | 
mind the changes that the laws have made in the 
mode of registering the expenditures from year to 
year. Prior to June 30, 1849, the expenses of 
collecting the revenue from customs, lands, de- | 
benture bonds, refunding duties, &c., were never 
registered in the annual expenditures, but the cost | 
of collecting-the revenue alone for the first time, | 
of late registered as a part of the expenses of Gov- || 








ernment, is over two millions a year; and these 
two millions appear now, under this Administra- 
tion, as a part of the annual expenditures. The 





same remark may be made of other items, that go || ‘ ted States, but to leave a surplus of some mil- }} the civil and diplomatic bill, approved August 10, 


the Treasury reports as making the annual expen- 
ditures for the year ending June 30, 1851. The 
new system is, and it isa wise system, to record 
all expenditures, all out-goings, such as the fol- 


| lowing, and Whigs see it done with pleasure: 


Repayment of duties on sugar and molasses, illegally ex 


These are all items that have not hitherto figured 


| im the annual expenditures of the GoVernment, 
| and these amount in all to $8,309,331. 


Indeed the 
estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
year ending June 30, 1852, were $33,667,489. 
The estimates for year ending June 30, 1853, are 
$29,257,533; while the expenditures as appropri- 
ated by the last Congress, and the Congresses 
preceding, were $48,005,878, being over estimates 


| for year ending 1852, $14,338,359. 


COST OF MEXICAN ACQUISITIONS. 
The Secretary of the Treasury states, in part, 


| of the appropriations required by our new Territo- 
| ries, and in the fulfillment of our obligations con- 


sequent upon the acquisition, the following items: 
Survey of the boundary line between the United States and 


SOUP OGh bo aise bcc dds dt Hei Neds $120,000 00 
Survey of the west coast.......sseeseeceees 150.000 v0 
Dry-doek in Coaliformitiss os <osesssccceccoss's 360,000 00 
Mileage and per diem of Senators and Repre 

sentatives from California, Utah, and New 

Pe Ur rte ede Te Pee ae 26,462 40 

| Territorial governments of Utah and New 

SC ee en eee 61,400 00 
Judicial expenses, including marshals....... 77,200 00 
Expenses for commission for settling land 

Midenin OMMMFMA ii Fs ace c cee ccceese 50,000 00 
Expenses for surveys in California.......... 18,500 00 
Expenses for surveys and sales of public 

a MPPPPe eT TTT TTT re eee 239,075 00 
Pensions under the acts of 1848............. 431,240 00 
Expenses of Post Othce Department........ 638,250 00 


Excess of expenditures of War Department 
in the maintenance of troops, &c., in the 
new ‘Territories............ pea ad Wes weds 4,555,709 75 

[uterest on so much of the debt contracted in ! 
consequence of and during the late war... 2,820,242 97 


$9,549,080 12 





Making an aggregate of........ 68TE Ka suee 
These are all expenditures falling upon the Ad- 
ministration, unknown to preceding ones, and in 


| consequence of our Mexican acquisitions! 


Now, nearly all the army of the United States 
is in Texas, or in our Mexican acquisitions, and 
much of our navy is employed on the Pacific coast, 
where the cost of everything is enormous, In conse- 
quence of the abundance of gold. Land surveys are 


We have just passed an- | to swell up the $48,005,878, which the Register of 


acted by collectors............-+ mde 0004 ie cece 3139588 
Payment of debentures, drawbacks, bounties, and | 
ME no ners cocnsh Gncnednresesercasccce 794,639 
Repayment to importers of excess of deposits tor 
unascertained duties... ........cceeee eee cess. 896,084 
Debentures and other charges (customs) .... .. 72,623 
Expenses of collecting revenue from customs 
GHLOE UD ENC SOMME TOs 0ck ccccccesenccsecs 1,888,471 | 
| Payment of public debt and interest............. 4,217,986 


to be begun, land titles to be settled, revenue cut- | 


ters to be kept up, in short, a new and great ueey 
there is to be colonized, and provided for, with 
coast surveys, lights, fortifications, docks, mail- 
ships, and harbor improvements; and where 
there exists now little or nothing, everything is to 
be brought up to an equality with the old States. 
There is no calculating for future expenditures 
there. Already we have on our table a bill re- 
storing to California what is called her “ civil 
fund’’—a fund expended even before her organi- 
zation as a State—amounting at present to about 


| ° . . . 
half a million in the bill that has come down from 


the Senate, but as a claim upon us amounting to 
$1,300,000 in all. 

We must not, however, now shrink from the 
responsibilities war has brought upon us, and that 
we have assumed, After we have annexed Texas, 
and stretched out our arms over the Rocky moun- 
tains tothe Pacific, we cannot turn back from 
what we have undertaken. All of these lands is 


now our country, under our Government, and we | 


must protect and provide for them. There is no 
ambition so mean as that which covets the posses- 
sions of others, but grudges the cost of governing 
them. 
THE REVENUE AND TARIFF or 1846. 
The expenses of the administration of the Gov- 
ernment now being necessarily so large, | shall be 


| asked, no doubt, ** How is it that you Whigs 


‘ who predicted the tariff of 1846 would not yield 
‘revenue enough to carry on the Government 
‘then, now find it yields enough not only to main- 
* tain the expenses of what you call a double Uni- 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


tcent., and ** duty free.”’ 
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‘hons in the Treasury?’ It is a fair question, 
and | will not shirk it, I will meet it face to face, 
There was a time when it would have appalled 
me, but only because | was ignorant of the his- 
tory, the written, and unwritten history of the teriff 
of 1846. It may well have appalled a Whig to 
know why it was, when such sound men as George 
Evans and others predicted in the Senate and in 
this House, that the tariff of 1846 would not yield 
enough to carry on the Government, that it should 
really yield enough, and more too. | propose to 
solve this apparent contradiction of propheey and 
experience; and to the solution | beg the careful 
attention of the House. 

When George Evans and others, in 1846, made 
these predictions, they were based upon the tariff 
bill of July 30, 1846; which cut up all importations 
into schedules, from letter ‘*A to letter I,’? and 
then affixed to them horizontal, universal ad valo- 
rems, from one hundred per cent. down to five per 
The novelty of such a 
Precrustean tarif bed attracted their attention. No 
other nation under the sun, civilized or savage, 
had ever been thus before, to say the least, so 
original. Procrustes struck out the idea of a bed, 
upon which short men were to be stretched out to 
fit it, and long men to be chopped off to fit it; but 
a universal ad valorem tariff bed was something 
altogether new in political economy. Se many 
cents duty on a gallon of brandy or wine, was a 
duty, a specific duty, everybody could compre- 
hend, but **one hundred per centum ad valorem’’ 
(**schedule A’’) on brandy and other spirits dis- 
ulled from grain—such schedules, from **A”’ to 
**1,’’ confounded them. Brandy, wines, and a 
thousand other like things, susceptible of accu- 
rate specific admeasurement, why, they asked, ad 
valorem them? It was a premium for bad brandy, 
and half poisoned wine, everybody saw, for, the 
cheaper was the nominal cost abroad, the less was 
the duty at home, unless a wrongful or fraudu- 
lent system of invoices was introduced, by which 
all such things were rated abroad, below what they 
were worth. What appraisers, they asked, too, 
ean tell what wine is worth, (ad valorem,) un- 
less they have been experienced, practiced wine- 
bibbers from their youth up? Even they, too, 
might be deceived, for when liquors come over 
sea, especially bigh-priced wines, they often come, 
as itis termed technically, “ sick;’’ that is, muddy 
and roiled; apparently of an ad valorem not quarter 
price. Universal geniuses, they said, were wanted 
under such universal ad valorems for appraisers— 
the universal genius that can turn from arrack, or 
kirchenwasser to ginger roots and gelatine, or from 
bananas to beeswax, with aninstant, thorough com- 
prehension of everything. Their great objection, 
however, and their apprehensions came from the 
serious radical defects in the principle of an uni- 
versal ad valorem system, and from the numerous 
frauds that must constantly be arising, and the con- 
stant conflicts the Treasury must always be in with 
merchants, American and foreign. Their leading 
objection was, that it based the American tariff upon 
European ad valorems—that is, made our Ameri- 
can tariff in Europe, and that when it thus surren- 
dered American to European interests, there waa 
no fixed system, no proper rule, no real law pre- 
scribed for estimating these values even in Europe. 
Itis obvious that an American tariff, which surren- 
ders the whole American system of home valua- 
tions to foreign valuations, is a foreign tariff, 
levied at American ports. If the value of cottons, 
or woolens, or iron-wrought articles, is fixed in 
Europe, and upon that value, thus fixed there, a 
duty is levied and collected in New York, two 
things are obvious—first, that such a tariff is a 
foreign levied tariff, even though collected under 
American law; and, second, that the value, the ad 
valorem, depends upon foreign estimation, foreign 
caprice, or, it may be, foreign fraud or perjury. 
The tariff law of July, 1846, was open to all these 
objections, and I shall show, on Democratic, anti- 
tariff authority, too, has been admitted so to be. 

The force of these objections struck Mr. Secre- 
tary Walker and the Committee of Ways and 
Means, in 1846, and they did not believe that as 
the tariff stood then, under the act of July, with 
the whole ad valorem system then subject to for- 
eign eaprice, that they could collect duty enough 
under it to earry.on’ the Government. I make 
these remarks, and draw these inferences, because 
in that very extraordinary place for making tariffs, 
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1846, there was inserted—may I not say, smug- 
gied; for who then probably foresaw its full ef- 
fect?—this very significant and pregnant item: 


“ That in appraising all goods at any port in the United 
States, heretofore subjected to specific duties, but upon 
which ad valorem duties are imposed by the act of July 30, 


ee = 


1846, entitled ‘An act reducing the duty on imports, and || 


for other purposes,’ reference shall be had to values and 


invoices of similar goods imported during that fiscal year, | 


under such general and uniform regulations for the preven 
tion of fraud or undervaluation as shall be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

I call this item in this civil and diplomatic bill a 
significant and pregnant item, for it not only re- 
fers to, and to some extent revives, the tariff of 
1842, (certainly as to values and invoices,) but 
what is more, it vested in Mr. Walker, then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the power of prescription 
of such general and uniform regulations (as to ad 
valorems) as he might think pees: Mr. Walker 
instantly availed himself of this plenipotent power; 
and, in order to levy as high duties as possible on 
high ad valorems, he not only revived what he 
could of the tariff of 1842, but he went a great 
deal further even into what the Supreme Court of 
the United States subsequently decided to be con- 
trary to law. He meant to balk the prediction of 
Whig prophets, law or no law; and he did do it 
in defiance of law. 

ILLEGAL TREASURY CIRCULARS. 

There are, Mr. Chairman—you as a lawyer 
know—two kinds of law, written and unwritten, 
the statute law, such as that of July 30, and Au- 
gust 10, 1846, and» the common law, the law of 
** prescription.”’? The common law of the Treas- 
ury Department, is a Treasury code, called Treas- 
ury circulars; and as the tariff of 1846 was going 
into operation, Mr. Walker began to scatter them 
as thick as the leaves of Vallambrosa. The Treas- 
ury code which issues its rescripts in I'reasury 
circulars, has power more plenipotent for the time 
being than any statute law. The appraisers, who 
inspect and examine imports, and judge of their 
values, hold their offices from the Treasury, and 
whatever the Treasury prescribes, with them is 
law. Hence, when Mr. Walker had in the civil 
and diplomatic bill, or thought he had, the power 
of * prescription”’’ as to the ad valorems; and ex- 
ercised that power, without restraint, he became 
the law. This power, I shall show you, was ex- 
ercised with a high hand from December, 1846, up 
to January, 1851. 

Mr. Walker himself began the first exercise of 
the power of prescription in a somewhat famous 
Treasury circular, November 25, 1846. He quotes, 
as if with exultation, the hitherto hidden item in 
the civil and diplomatic bill. He dictates, also, 
the modes and manner of appraisements, thus: 


“The principle upon which the appraisement is based is 
this: Thatthe actual value of articles on shipboard at the 
inst place of shipment to the United States, including all pre- 
ceding expenses, duties, costs, charges, and transportation, 
is the foreign value upon which the duty is to be assessed. 
The cost and charges that are to be embraced in fixing the 
valuation over and above the value of the articleat the place 
of growth, production, or manufacture, are: 

‘*Ist. The transportation, shipment, and terms—ship- 
ment, with all the expenses included, from the place of 
growth, production, or manufacture, whether by land or 
water carriage, to the vessel in which a shipment is made, 
to the United States. Included 1n these estimates is the 
value of the sack, package, box, crate, hogshead, barrel, 
bale, cask, can, and covering of all kinds, bottles, jars, ves- 
sels, and demijolms. 

2d. Commission, at the usual rate, but in no case less 
than two and a half per cent., and when there is a distinct 
brokerage, that to be added. 

** 3d. Export duties, including such duties at all places 
from the place of growth, production, or manufacture, to the 
last place of shipment to the United States. 

“4th. Cost of placing cargoes on board ship, including 
drayage, labor, bill of lading, lighterage, town dues, and 
shipping charges, dock and wharf dues, and all charges to 
piace the article upon ship board. 

** Discounts are never to be allowed in any case, except 
on articles where it has been the uniform and established 
usage heretofore, and never more than the actual discount, 
positively known to the appraiser. 

* The freight from the last place of shipment to the United 
Statgs is not to be included in the valuation ; and insurance 
is also excluded by law.” 


Here the Treasury circular assumed that the 
principle on which the appraisement is based is 
the actual value on board ship at the place of ship- 
ment, including all preceding expenses, duties, 
costs, charges, and transportation. The difference 
was essential to the revenue of the United States; 
you will see whether the duty was levied on the 
actual value at the place of ‘purchase, or procure- 
ment, or at the place of shipment. Silks, or vel- 
vets, purchased at Lyons, in France, or watches 
or jewelry purchased at Geneva, had one value; 


\ 








eee ee 


but when transported for shipment to Havre, sub- 


| ject, it may be, to city duties, or duties interna- 
| tional, to costs and charges, also of transportation, 


that original value was essentially enhanced. 


|| Goods purchased of the manufacturer in the inte- 


rior of Germany, or at forced auction sales, had 
one invoice—one value at the time of purchase— 
but at the time and place of shipment, from a 
great rise in value, or from some other cause, the 


| invoice or ad valorem would be altogether a differ- 
| ent one from what it was at thestart. Here, then, 
| in one Treasury rescript, Mr. Walker made a tariff 


of his own, and his appraisers in New York, Bos- | 
| ton, and in every custom-house, of course obeygd. 


This Treasury rescript was followed by another, 
July 6, 1847, more imperial by far than its pre- 
decessor.” This circular starts with stating that 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth sections of the 
tariff act of 1842, are in force, and gives the 'Treas- 
ury construction of them. 


“ This construction (I quote his circular) of the Depart- | 


ment must be binding upon all who perform any duties 
under these laws, froin whatever source their appointment 
or authority may be derived; and from such decision there 
can be no appeal, except to the judicial powers. (Merchant 
appraisers—appraisers selected by the collector—were 
claiming their right to construe the law for themselves, in- 
dependent of the circular.) The Department, notwithstand- 


| ing the broad language and comprehensive authority con- 
| ferred upon it by Congress, feels bound to adopt the con- 











| 





| extensively, to the great injury of 
| of the revenue. 


struction of the revenue laws, pronounced in solemn 
adjudications by the Supreme Courtof the United States.’ 
(The merchant appraisers were hushed at a blow !) 


Mr. Walker goes on to say, treating of the right 
claimed ,to estimate the market value of goods at 
the place or time of purchase: 


‘The most enormous frauds would be the consequence 
ef such construction. Stimulated, fictitious, and antedated 
purchases, to suit the period of lowest price, would prevail 
the fair trader and 
In truth, under such system, the whole 
importing business would soon be thrown into the hands of 
the dishonest and fraudulent, who would be willing to pro- 
duce antedated or fictitious foreign sales, and that most 
useful and meritorious citizen, the honest and fair trader, 
would be thrown entirely out of the market. It is known 
at present—at the commencement of this proposed sys- 
tem—that even where the purchasers are not deemed by 
the parties fraudulent, the person designing to import into 
the United States goes to some prior purchaser, who has 
purchased, not for importation into the United States, at 
some prior date when the goods were much lowerin value, 
and imports the goods inthe name of the first purchaser, 
consenting to give a certain profit or price on the delivery 
here, and thus deprives the revenue of the difference in 
value, and obtains a most unjust advantage over the fair 
trader, who will resort to no such artifices. It is the duty 
of this Department fo declare that such a practice is a fraud 
upon the revenue, and subjects the goods to seizure and 
confiscation, and the parties committing the frand to all the 
penalties prescribed by law; and the utmost vigilance is 
enjoined upon eollectors, appraisers, and all other officers 
of the customs, in taking all proper measures to detect and 
punish all who are engaged in such fraudulent practices.” 


This circular the Secretary followed up by an- 
other, August 7, 1848, in which he says: 
** Forced sales of goods in the foreign market at reduced 


prices under extraordinary and peculiar cireuinstances, ean- 


not be taken as the true market value of such goods. When 
trade is paralized by revolution, and sacrifices of goods take 
place, sales then made, not being characterized by the or- 
dinary free and healthy state of trade, do not, itis conceived 
form proper data, for the establishment of an “ actual mar- 
ket value” in contemplation of law.” 


There is sense and sound reason in all this; but 
it was, as will be seen in the end, in violation of 
law. ‘The dangers to the revenue from changing 
all specific dutiés into universal ad valorems, 
brought out yet another circular, December 26, 
1848, in which the Secretary says: 

‘The intent of the 17th section of the act of 30th of Au 
gust, 1842,in the appointment of merchant appraisers, is 
evidently to give the merchants an opportunity to appeal 
from one class of appraisers to another. Butit is clear that 
Congress did not design to relinquish the power in the Gov- 
ernment to select the merchant appraisers to whom the case 
might be referred, nor to give the parties appealing any 
more voice in the selection of such appraisers than of any 
other Government officers. To consult the parties con- 
cerned, or allow them a voice in the selection of merchant 
appraisers, would soon result in permitting the importers 
to control the appraisement of their own goods, and it is 
presumed is not permitted at any port. Merchant apprais- 
ers should be particularly instructed, that when acting in 
that capacity, they are to be governed by the same rules 
and regulations as provided by law for the direction of reg- 


| ular appraisers, and are te act upon the principle that the 


invoice price, or even the price actually paid for an article 
of mercnandise, is by no means a true criterion of the fair 
market value as prescribed by law. Adopt a contrary prin- 
ciple, and one who is so fortunate as to have a quantity of 
merchandise given him, would be entitled to receive it free 
of duty, or at a nominal duty, if purchased at nominal prices, 
and different rates would often be assessed by appraisers 
on articles of the same value. The fair market value in- 
tended by law, is the general or ruling price of. the article 
‘in the principal markets of the country from which the 
same sfiajl have been imported.’ ” 


— 


| 
| 
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March 20, 
| The Secretaries of the Treasury who followed 
Mr. Walker, necessarily followed the princi, ew 
constraction he had established in his cireyi.. 
the precedents, until they were overruled by a 
courts; andamong them all, they piled circularys, : 
circular, Pelion upon Ossa, till an indignan;, 
munity —ee rom the high court of the co 
ury to the higher Federal courts of judicatuye The 
—— of collecting duties enacted by tha, 
reasury circulars, and all in violation of |, 

subsequently decided, were: 

Ist. That the value of goods at the time and 
place of shipment to the United States were to |,, 
the ad valorem, on which duties were to be eo! : 
ed at the American custom-houses. 

2d. That the Treasury circulars were }j 
and conclusive upon collectors, and all classes ,? 
appraisers—merchant, as well as Governmey; ap. 

| praisers—and that the Government had power jp 
removing as well as in selecting merchant 
praisers. 

These'Treasury circulars thus established a tarig 
of their own, known under no act of Congres 
and as soon as they were tested in the Federa| 
court, the Federal court swept them away at once 
The Whigs contended, and contended truly, thy; 
| the tariff acts of 1846, as they have passed, Jef 
the whole revenue of the Government a prey 
to foreign fraud, or foreign caprice, or foreign jy. 
voices, subject to all sort of foreign fluctuation 
|of value. ‘The Whigs contended that under sich 
a tariff, there could be no adequate revenue. The 
Whigs contended, that to allow foreign manufi. 
| turers to fix the market values of all dutiabje 
(American imported) manufactures, at their ow 
door, by their own workshops, was not only 
wrongful, and subversive ofall true principles of a 
tariff, or sound political economy, but in utier 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
| which requires that ‘‘all duties shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.’? The keen eye of 
Mr. Walker saw all this, and hence in the civil 
and diplomatic bill (August 10, 1848,) he obtained 
jas he thought, new powers for Treasury con- 
structions; and hence his great effort, under the 
tariff act of 1842, to make his construction and 
instructions ‘* conclusive and binding.”’ It is im- 
possible to say, even to guess, how much of ad- 
ditional duties he gained to the Government by 
these illegal circulars,—but it is enough to show, 
by his own Treasury cenfessions, that without 
such circulars, under the tariff of 1846, ‘ enor- 
| mous frauds simulated, fictitious and antedated 
| purchases’’ would have prevailed; and, ‘ under 
such asystem, the whole importing business would 
| soon be (have been) thrown into the hands of the 
| dishonest and fraudulent.”’ 

NULLIFIED TREASURY CIRCULARS. 

These Treasury circulars run on, and were act- 
ed upon as law, from December, 1846, till January, 
1851, when the Supreme, Court of the United 
States nullified the great body of them, and pro- 
| nounced them void, and without law. The rey- 
enue, nevertheless—the revenue boasted of as so 
large, but made so large only by lawless circulars— 
was collected under them for three years and over. 
Judge Woodbury, sitting in a case in Boston, 
(Greely vs. Thompson & Johnson,) first overruled 
these circulars, e decided: 

1. That the date of the procurement of a cargo 
| of iron in Newport, Wales, to wit: The 24th of 
| January, 1849, was the time at which the apprais- 

ers should have fixed the value of the iron, and 

not the date of invoite or bill of lading, the 24th 
|of February, (the price had materially advanced 
| during the previous thirty days, and the jury &s- 
| sessed daniages against the collector in the sum 
| $6,681 28, as illegally exacted.) 
| A like case was made in New York. N.L.& 
|G. Griswold sued the collector for excess of duties 
upon plantain bark, or hemp, and sugar, imported 
from Manilla, the co!lector exacting duties upon 
| the market value at the time of shipment, and the 

— paying under protest, contending that the 
| law, only compelled them to pay duties upon the 
| market value at the time of purchase. The jury, 
| under the instructions of Judge Nelson, gave 4 
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| verdict for the plaintiff of $3,206 44 (difference,) 

| and the verdict was affirmed, on appeal, by the 

| Supreme Court in Washington. 

These two cases, the pioneers of others now 
pressing, not only nullified the Treasury rescripts, 

' and broke down the-Treasury code, but they eX- 

| posed the revenue to all the fatal consequences that 
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OOo 


Mr, Walker had set forth in his circulars, and real- the r ! 
- dat once the prediction of such men as George |} shall be levied in the United States custom-house, 
yred é 


Fvans-and others, that under such a tariff the Gov- 
ernment could not be carried on. ‘These decisions 
were made known immediately to the Treasury 
Department, to the Ways and Means Committee 


* the House, and to the Finance Committee of 
ol 


the Senate, and they inspired all with alarm. A 
ne © ’ . . 
double alarm was felt. First, it was asked, what 
wre we to do for revenue? and next, how are we 
., get rid of paying the enormous sums in illegal 
duties we have been over four years exacting un- 
Av s . . 
ger these illegal Treasury circulars? An honorable 
gpnator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunter,] the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, a gentleman I am 
happy to see, whose views are extending beyond 
che Blue Ridge and tide-water, immediately brought 
t] ag J 
the whole difficulty and danger before the Senate. 
He introduced a bill which, March 3d, 1851, be- 
mea law, and which really and substantially rev- 
ojutionized the old tariffs, in reénacting the Treasury 
circulars,and providing stronger guards and greater 
.oourities than ever against under valuations, false 
invoices, unequal dnties, &c. Mr. Hunter, in 
introducing his bill, said: 

“The result will be, that hereafter, unless we legislate in 
relation to the subject, the foreign value of goods will be 
computed at the time of the procurement or purchase, or at 
the place of purchase and time of importation, and not at 
the time and place of importation, as has been heretofore 
done, and is now proposed. T'his would give rise to a great 
inequality, and open a door, perhaps a very wide door, to 
fraud. All men experienced in regard to this matter testify 
‘aike. All the Secretaries of the Treasury, Mr. Walker, 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Corwin, were of the same opinion in 
regard to the mode in which the foreign value should be 
computed. And when we come to look at the effect of sub- 
stituting the value at the time and place of purchase, for 
that time and place which this bill proposes, and Mr. Walk- 
er’s circular required, we find that it throws open a very 
wide door to fraud, and is calculated to drive the importing 
business into the hands of foreign merchants, thus discrim- 
inating in tavor of foreign and against our Own importers.” 


The tariff law of 1846, we thus see, as ex- 
pounded by the court, left the whole revenue — 
tem subject to ‘*great inequality,”’ ‘‘to fraud,” 
and was calculated ** to drive the importing busi- 
ness into the hands of foreign merchants,”’ ‘* dis- 
criminating against our own.”’ 

Mr. Hunter continues—and I cite his authori- 
ty, because his condemnation of the principles upon 
which the tariff act of 1846 left the revenue to be 
collected will have greater weight than anything 
I could say: 

“If you adopt the principle laid down by the Supreme 
Court, the same ship might bring a cargo from the same 
place and deliver it at the same port. But one part of this 
cargo having been purchased when the vessel sailed, and 
the other before, say thirty days, as was done witli the iron 
in the case of Thompson and Forman; and the same arti- 
cle purchased at different times, but delivered at the same 
moment, would be subject to different rates of duty. This 
would not only produce a great inequality between man 
and mau, but would often afford an opportunity and temp- 
tation for fraud, and make it very difficult for the appraisers 
two ascertain what was the precise value of these goods at 
the time designated by law for their estimation. Let us 
take, by way of illustration, the case of port wine in the 
warehouses of Londen. Wine may have been kept there 
improving, and after having been kept two or three years, 
the importer, according to this decision, would have to pay 
duty for it according to its value at the time of purchase 
when it was new, and thus, although he sold the old article, 
he would have a great advantage over another importer 


who bought the article out of the warehouse and paid for it | 


the value at the time of importation. 

“Again: If we were to adopt such a principle of valua- 
tion as this, the manufacturer would, in very many in- 
stances, have the advantage in carrying on the import trade 
with our own country, and would probably possess himself 
of the largestshare, for such a mode of vaiution would dis- 
criminate in his favor. The manufacturer who has a great 
quantity of goods on hand, and can wait, when the market 
is giutted, until they rise in value, according to this decis- 
ion, could send them over here and pay duty for them ac- 
cording to their value at the time of procurement, or by a 
fictitious sale transfer them to some consignee, or man of 
straw, at a date when prices were lower. He would thus 
have an advantage over the American importer, which 
would, to a great extent, throw the business of importation 
into his hands.” 


TARIFF acT MARCH, 1851. 


It is almost impossible to describe in stronger 
terms the vicious principles of revenue in the tariff 
act, which were left tous by the Congress of 
1846. They justify every prediction, every an- 
nouncement of the Whigs of that day; and when 
enforced by the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
Congress immediately proceeded to correct them; 
and wnmhout the act of March 3, 1651,a sufficient 
revenue could not have been collected. The new 
tariff act of March 3, 1851, provides that— 


“The actual market value, or wholesale price, at the 
period of e. ation to the United States in the principal 
country,” (of export,) 










. i} oe 
Shall be the real market value on which the duty || so. The British revised tariff of 1846, which has 


to which shail be added— 


* All costs and charges, except insurance, and including, 


in every case, a churge for commissions, at the usuai rates, 


as the true value atthe port where the same may be entered, 
upon which the duties shall be assessed.”’ 

This new tariff act gave the force of law to the 
nullified Treasury circulars; nay, went further in 
subsequent sections, by creating four traveling 
appraisers to go from port to port, to secure, as 
far as possible, an uniformity of duties in the ports 
from Eastport, Maine, to Puget’s Sound, in Oregon. 
This act of 1851, is what the lawyers cal! a Con- 
gressional cogno vit, to all the indictments of George 
Evans and others, in the Congress of 1846. Under 
the old Treasury circulars, issued against law, and 
under this law alone has the tariff of 1846 been 
able to yield revenue enough to carry on the Gov- 
ernment and to meet the public debt. The Treas- 
ury circulars, however, have bequeathed to the 
country hosts of law suits, fifty, it is said, in 
New York alone, still undecided, such as that of 


| Thompson vs. Collector of boston, and Griswold 
| vs. Collector of New York, with business incum- 


bering the Federal courts, and running up the 
already too great expenses of the Federal Judi- 
ciary; and with hosts of demands for refunding | 
duties, the amount of which can be seen by glanc- 
ing at the record and estimates of the Register of 
the Treasury. I see at one hasty glance now 


| $439,588 in ‘‘repayment of duties on sugar and 
pay 


molasses illegally exacted by collectors, refunded 
under a decree of the courts, acquiesced in by the 
Treasury Department;”’ and these, among other 
such items, now swell up the apparent expendi- 
tures of this Government! 

But, say gentlemen on the other side, ‘‘if the 
tariff of 1846, or what vou now call the tariff of 
1851, yields revenue enough, and is high enough, 
why demand any change in such a tariff? Why 
complain of it? I have anticipated such a ques- 
tion, and I am prepared to answer it now. 

THE VICE OF THE SYSTEM. 

The essential, radical, incurable defect of the 
tariffs of 1846 and 1851is the universal ad valorems, 
and the principle of them, that establishes the duty 
to be levied, upon the ever-fluctuating, ever-uncer- 
tain foreign valuation. It is wrong, radically 
wrong, that foreign nations should, in foreign in- 
voices, make a universal American tariff. And it 
is a wrong that no stil, stern legislation, no vio- 


| lent Treasury circulars, no traveling appraisers 
| can ever cure. 


The tariff of 1851 has followed the 
foreign invoice down to the place of export, and 
atiixed to it there all costs, and charges, and com- 
missions—so far, well—but levying a duty upon a 


| Manilla, a London, or a Marseilles invoice, in a 


| and the Marseilles born merchant. 





| New York custom-house, is, to a great extent, 


collecting American duties upon a foreign tariff, 
in Manilla, London, or Marseilles. [t 1s impos- 
sible to inspire confidence in these foreign invoices. 


| It is impossible to make an American merchant 
| believe that he is doing business on fair and equal 


terms with the London born, the Manilla born, 
It 1s impossi- 
ble to know for a certainty in New York whether 


| or not the invoice is a real bona fide inveice, or if 
| so, whether or not it may not be under, or above, 


the general, actual, even real value of the goods in 
the country of the export. It is impossible to find 
appraisers that know ep country, every pro- 
duction, every process of manufacture, every 
price of everything, everywhere—and hence there 
is a constant collision between merchant and ap- 
praiser, between the Treasury Department, and 
the business of the country. ‘To make themselves 
universal geniuses, or to qualify themselves to 
presume to know everything everywhere, I ven- 
ture to say, you will find scarcely an appraiser 
who does not study a foreign price-current more 
than he studies the tariff statutes of his own land, 
and I am sure you will find Wilmer’s European 
Times with its numerous prices-current (and not 
always correct ones) hung up in every appraiser’s 
office from the Commissioner of the customs here 
in Washington eastward to Eastport, and west- 
ward to San Francisco. Wilmer’s European 
Yimes is thus practically the American revenue 
law of the land; and the foreigner, who wants to 
amend the American statute to suit him, will re- 
sort to amending the prices-current sent from Liv- 
erpool to New York. “ Why uit our own, I ask, 
to stand on foreign ground?’ } 
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o other nation does || 
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in demonstration of them. 
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so often been commended to us for imitation, col- 
lects only £38,000 ($182,000) per annum in a gross 
receipt for customs of 22,000,000 ($105,000,000) 
for articles paying ad valorem duties, being less 
than one fifth of one per cent. of this immense in- 
come from imports! All Europe pursues « sim- 
lar course. 

The errors or frauds that do arise, and must 
arise, from subjecting all the productions of the 
earth to universal, horizontal ad valorems cannot be 
got over or got under, however much the attempt 
may be made to avoid the facts that have been 
marshaled in proof of the allegation. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in his report of Decem- 
ber, 1850, exhibits irresistably-conelusive proof 
He shows that prior 
to the act of March, 1851, in New York and Bos- 
ton alone, the appraisers advanced on the invoices, 
from January, 1849, to October 1, 1850, $4,098 
in number, des 
Whole number of advances in New York. .2,359 
Whole number of advances in Boston. .....1,739 


gts 
4,098 

He shows, too, that in an importation of fruit 
(oranges) shipped by the same house, from St. 
Michaels to Philadeiphia, New York, arid Boston, 
at Philadelphia they passed at the invoice value; 
at New York the appraisers advanced it 75 per 
cent.; and at Boston 92 per cent., and no objec- 
tion or appeal was made by the importers. A 
like extraordinary pimento case from the island of 
Jamaica is set forth. Indeed, 1 might, with a little 
research, go on and add an indefinite number of 
like cases—but why prove appraisers are men, 
and that their judgments must vary—and that thus 
there must be a very unequal system of duties in 
the wide-spread ports of this now vast Republic of 
States? 

But what is more ruinous to the commerce and 
industry of the country than all these various 
principles of universal ad valorems, is the ever- 
fluctuating basis of these foreign valuations, upon 


| which our commerce and all our manufacturing 


industry are obliged to stand. As well stand man 
‘and labor, it seems to me, upon the rolling billows 
of the sea, in some frail bark, without chart or 
rudder, as stand man and labor upon ever-fluctu- 
ating foreign valuations in foreign ports. The 
sliding corn laws of Great Britain have been, 
throughout the world, universally condemned as 
defective in equity and sound principles of political 
economy; but here is a sliding scale of duties in 
our country, based upon no home-made laws, but 
upon foreign invoices, foreign valuations, which, 
as they go up or down in Europe, go up or down 
in America. These sliding scales operate never 
favorably, as the British corn laws did; that is, 
reducing duties when imports rise in price, but 
just the reverse; for when exports rise in price 
in Liverpool or London, duties rise in rates in 
New York, and the very moment the import 
should be made as cheap as possible to the con- 
sumer, from its rise in price abroad, that very 
moment it is made dearer to the consumer by 
additional duties at home. No duties at al! are 
better protection to labor at home than such 
ever-fluctuating, sliding protection; for then labor 
hopes for nothing, expects nothing, risks no- 
thing, invests nothing. Iron, for illustration, 
was, under the sufficiently-protective ad valorem 
prices of the tariff of July and August, 1846, 
tempted to hope on, to expect, to risk more rather 
than to invest less; butas prices went down in Eng- 
land and Wales, these tariff duties of 1846 went 
down lower and lower here, until there is danger 
that the leading iron interests of the country will be 
annihilated, and that for this great necessary of life 
we become altogether subject to foreigr nations—- 
their power, and their caprice. If iron ever rises 
in price abroad above the high prices of 1846, the 
consumer will have to pay higher duties under 
such an ad valorem tariff than he paid under the 
tariff of 1842; so that when this great necessary 
of life may be most needed by the consumer here, 
to be got at the cheapest rate, higher duties at 
home come in and add themselves to higher prices 
abroad. Our tariff system now, is one of high du- 
ties at home on high prices abroad, and of low 
duties at home on low prices abroad. The first 
is ruinous to the consumer; the second ruinous 
to the home producer. 

The tariff of 1846, carried out by the tariff of 
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more than enough. The country, under it, is 
taxed as much as it ought to be, and more too. 
‘The indictment | bring against the existing tariff 
is, that it discriminates against American interests, 


1851, yields revenue enough, and, in my opinion, 


American industry, American labor, American | 


merchanis—seldom or never in their behalf. One 
count in that indictment is, that it exacts unneces- 
sary duties upon raw materials coming into com- 
petition with nothing American, and often an 


HE 


equal or higher rate of duty on the raw material |! 


than upon the manufactured article of which it is 
composed, 


Another count in that indictment is | 


the fact, that these invariable, universal, horizon- | 


tal ad valorems tempt to excessive importations be- 
yond our means to pay, or to great fluctuations. 


When foreign products are low, duties herearelow; | 
when higher duties would be better for the coun- | 
try, and when foreign products are high, duties | 


here are high, so that when we least want foreign 
goods, from their excessive abundance, we have 
the most of them; and, when we most want them, 
we have to pay the most for them. The whole 
system thus becomes vicious from beginning to 


end—vicious not only to industry and labor at | 


home, but vicious to commerce, vicious to the cur- 
rency, vicious to exchanges, both foreign and do- 
mestic, and constantly involving individuals in 
alternate speculations and bankruptcies. Under it, 


we Americans are taxing ourselves to carry on our | 


own Government as the capitalists, and the wages 


of labor in great manufacturing marts, such as | 


Manchester, Birmingham, and Lyons may dictate. 


The tariff, as a whole, | repeat, is, in the main, | 


high enough, and the tariff of 1846, as it was 
passed, under the then existing high ad valorems, 
was, in most articles, (if duties could have been 
enforced upon honest ad valorems,) well enough; 
but the vicious principle upon which it is based 














These are some of the causes which have 


swollen the importations, and consequently the | 


receipts from customs (June 30th, 1851,) up to 
$49,017,567. If they have gone beyond the ex- 
pectations of the Whigs in 1846, it was because 
the tariff of 1846 had an unlawful substitute found 
for it in the ‘I'reasury circulars of Mr. Walker, 
and because of the great and unexpected increase 
of the country geographically. Under all circum- 
stances, as we grow numerically or geographic- 
ally, we must buy more from abroad, and consume 
more at home, always provided we can have the 
means for purchase. 

Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky. With the per- 
mission of the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Hovston,] the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means¢ who does not, I presume, de- 
sire to make his closing speech to-day, | will now 
move that the committee rise. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
derstood this morning, when the agreement was 
made, that there should be a speech from the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, and also one from the 


gentleman from New York; that it was likewise | 


agreed that a member of the Committee of Ways 


'and Means should be allowed a portion of the 


time to reply to the gentleman from Arkansas, in | 
reference to the Indian estimates, which I shall | 


not have time to investigate in my closing speech. 
if | was mistaken in that, I shall be glad to be 
corrected. 

TheCHAIRMAN. TheChair understood the 
House to decide that the debate should be closed 
in two hours. 

Mr. HOUSTON. From conversation with the 
Speaker, | find that I was mistaken. 


The CHAIRMAN. Thetwo hours have now | 


|| elapsed, and the gentleman from Alabama is enti- 


will never be acquiesced in by an intelligent, indus- | 


trious people. 
REVENUE FROM TEXAS AND THE PACIFIC. 
These are some of the reasons why so many of 


the people of this country demand a revision of | 
the existing tariff, a reduction or abolition of du- || 


ties upon some articles, and a modification of 
others. 
question, why the existing tariff has yielded so 
much revenue, | must again ask attention to the 
growth, prosperity, and increase of the country 
since 1846. Texas, at that time, was not in acon- 
dition of sufficient security to yield us any reve- 
nue. Indeed, the now chief importing point in it, 
Point Isabel, was then practically, if not theoret- 
ically, under the Mexican Government. The du- 
ties collected at Point Isabel, 


From July Ist, 1849, to June 30th, 1850, were... $5,509 73 
From July Ist, 1850, to June 30th, 1851, were... 4,321 78 


But before I can thoroughly answer the | 


From July Ist, 1851, toJune 30th, 1852, were... 100,561 80 


Total 


This is one port in Texas alone, beyond United 


States jurisdiction in 1846,—but Texas importa- | 


tions are made chiefly in New York or New Or- 


leans; and no table, therefore, can be prepared to | 


show how much of our revenue Texas pays. 
The whole Pacific coast has been added to us 

since 1846, with the people of New Mexico, and 

others. 


San Francisco has now become the fourth | 


or fifth importing city in the Union; being equal | 


to, if even behind, New Orleans. 
before me which shows the rece! 
on account of duties on merc 
light-money, and marine hospital money in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, to be in all, from November 


12, 1849, to December, 1851, $4,238,434. Thede- | journed till Monday. 


tails may be interesting: 
San Francisco—12th November to 3lst De- 


cember, 1849.... wcccssncess Smaeae's eas» $216,452 82 
San Franciseco—12th November to 3lst De- 
Ghashee; Wicd cid Fede skded a. 1,750,646 8&6 


San Francisco—12th November to 3ist De- 


Somphne, BBGh we. cin pooetequcr easccenésenc BAG01. 8 





I have a table | 
pe from customs, | 
1andise, tonnage, 


$4,113,891 96 


Sonoma— 10th January to 30th June, 1851... 


12,917 15 
San Joaquin—25th July, 1851, to 3lst Janu- 





arts CUD ic ale nalinns inde nka chi Snsie<sp 231 19 
Sacramento—7th May to 3ist Dec., 1851.... 1,772 48 

San Diego—13th January to 30th September, 
ven BRT) kOe Rapa 9,491 28 

Monterey—7th* Mareh to 30th September, 
SREL. <.. + decade gh ieienillialh dele <p 6,829 46 

Uregon—3d April, 1849, to 30th September, 
SUB, 4. iss Sir Pnevbaiisd . doh eaeewees 93,301 76 
$4,236,424 58 


to the floor to close the debate. . 
Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky. I understand 


tle 


that the chairman of the Ways and Means desires | 


to postpone his speech unti! Monday. 
Mr. STANLY. Do 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
is unwilling to go on with his speech now ? 
Mr. HOUSTON. I have been appealed to to 
postpone my speech by a great many gentlemen, 


who say they are exhausted, and desire to adjourn | 


till Monday. 

Mr. STANLY. We are exhausted every day, 
but we cannot help ourselves. 

Mr. POLK moved that the committee do now 
rise. 


Mr. STANLY demanded tellers; which were | 


ordered, and Messrs. Cuanpier and Mason ap- 
pointed. 

And the question being put, it was decided in 
the affirmative—ayes 81, noes 66. 

The committee accordingly rose, and the Speak- 


er having resumed the chair, the chairman reported | 


that the Committee of the Whole on the state of 


the Union had had the Union generally under con- 


sideration, and particularly House bill No. 207, || 


and had come to no conclusion thereon. 

Mr. STANLY. What is the report from the 
committee ? 

The SPEAKER. That the committee have 
come to no conclusion on House bill No. 207. 


Mr. STANLY. 


four Whigs voting with the eighty-one ayes in 
favor of the rising of the committee. 
Mr. POLK. Yes; by the Democratic vote. 


| We will take the responsibility. 


On motion by Mr. POLK, the House then, ad- 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 


Mr. PORTER gave notice of a bill to provide for the 
holding of an additional term of the circuit court of the 
United States for the district of Missouri. 





PETITIONS, &c. 


The following petitions, memorials, &c., were presented | 
under the rule, and referred to the appropriate committees : | 


By Mr. STEVENS, of New York: The petition of the 
heirs of Joseph Young, deceased, praying compensation 
for the destruction of property during the revolutionary 
war. 

By Mr. BENNETT: The remonstrance of 130 citizens 


of New York against the renewal of Parker’s patent as to | 


reacting water-wheels. 
By Mr. HAMILTON : The petition of Leonard Picking, 
William White, and other citizens of Frederick county, 


| Maryland, asking the establishment of a mail route from 


Frederick city, by way of Mechanicstown and Mount St. 
Mary’s, to Emmitisburg, Maryland. 
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1 desire to say, that I un- | 


1 understand that the | 


By the Democratic vote of | 
the House, ought to be added to the report, only | 
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By Mz. GOODENOW : The remonstrance 
Daggett and others, against the renewal of a pate 
tinand Zebuion Parker for alleged i 
action water- wheels. 

By Mr. MOORE, of Louisiana: The petition sf ia 
Boyd, praying to be granted the right of prei mptio Jotun 
tract of land in the ** Bastrop Grant,” Louisiana 7a 

Also, a resolution of the General Assembly of the s 

, of Louisiana, relative to the establishment of a cae tate 

from the mouth of Red river to Burr’s Ferry on the a... 

river. 

By Mr. FAULKNER: The memorial of Robert Ww 

sis : . Wi » Wade 
and others, citizens of Clarke county, Virginja, remons 
ting against the extension of the Woodworth paten on 

Also, the petition of numerous citizens of 
Massachusetts, praying forthe abolition of the ; 
the restoration of the civil superintendency 
armories, 7 

By Mr. SCUDDER: The petition of Lewis Cros, 
Massachusetts, owner of the British schooner Caroline 
asking that she may be admitted to registry under the lav : 
of the Onited States. me 

By Mr. CURTIS: The petition of sundry 
|} Clarion county, Pennsylvania, praying for an 
duty on iron. 

By Mr. EDGERTON: The memorial of the county og 
cers and other citizens of Williams county, Ohio, praying fe 
the passage of a law authorizing the resurvey of the twa. 
ships of St. Joseph, Centre, and Pulaski, in said cou 

Also, from citizens of Putnam and Van Wert coy; 
for a mail route from Findley, via Vaughnsville, De 
Van Wert, to Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

By Mr. PRICE: The memorial of Pike Duryce, John 
M. Lawrence, Stephen Codit & Co., W. Johnson & (5. 
Harves & Bolles, and others, merchants, masters of ye’ 
sels, and pilots interested in the navigation of the Passaic 
river, and the harbor of Newark, praying the establishpeyt 
of additional beacous and lights, and of a new fog-bell a 
| the Passaic light house. 
| By Mr. BISSELL: The memorial of the President ofthe 
| Terre Haute Railroad Company, praying for a grant of lang 

in aid of the construction of said road. 

| Also, the memorial of Ephraim 

|| war of 1812, for a pension. 

By Mr. SCHOOLCRAFT: The petition of E. Carning 
and other citizens of Albany, New York, asking for a fur. 
ther appropriation to the Collins line of steamers. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: The petition of J. W. Laird ang 
Thomas R. Matthews, of Jackson county, Ohio, praying 
Congress to grant them additional compensation, as assist- 
ant marshals for taking the Seventh Census. 

By Mr. MILLSON: The petition of Nathaniel Riddick, 
administrator of Richard Taylor, a captain in the war of the 
Revolution, praying for commutation pay. 

By Mr. WELCH: The petition of R. S. Vanhorn and 
Elijah Hutton, of Meigs county, Ohio, asking additional 
| compensation, as assistant marshals in taking the Seventh 
| Census. 
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; a soldier in the 


Monpay, March 22, 1852. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. C. M. Butter. 


MAIL CONTRACTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- 
ate a report of the Secretary of the Navy, com- 
|| municating, in compliance with a resolution of the 
| Senate, information in relation to contracts for the 
transportation of the mails by steam-ships between 
New York and California; which was ordered to 
be laid on the table and printed. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate a petition of inhabitants of Washington 
| county, Pennsylvania, praying that the transport- 
ation of the mails on Sunday may be prohibited 
|, by law; which was referred to the Committee on 
_ the Post Office and Post Roads._ 

Mr. SEWARD presented the petition of the 
heirs of Andrew Fink, an officer in the revolution- 
| ary war, praying commutation pay; which was 
|| referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 
Also, a petition of citizens of Albany, New 
York, praying that the bill giving further remedies 
| to patentees may become a law; which was re- 
| ferred to the Committee on Patents and the Patent 
, Office. 
| _ Also, three petitions of citizens of New York, 
_ praying an extension of Woodworth’s patent for 
a planing machine; which were referred to the 
Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. 

Also, a petition of citizens of the United States, 
praying that the public lands may be transferred 
to the States on condition of their being granted 
to actual settlers free of cost; which was referred 
| to the Committee on Pubiic Lands. 

Also, a communication from Lewis H. Sané- 
ford, requesting that copies of the Journals and 
documents of Congress, and of the Laws, may be 
furnished to the Library of the Faculty of Advo- 
| cates, and the Library of the University of Edin- 
burgh; which was referred to the Committee on the 
\, Library. 
| Mr. GEYER presented a petition of citizens of 
| St. Louis county, Missouri, remonstrating agains' 
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the farther extension of Woodworth’s patent fora I Also, a communication from Henry M. Weaver 
aianing machine; which was referred to the Com- and E. S. Hendrickson, in relation to an increase 
* ‘tee on Patents and the Patent Office. of the duty on cigars; which was referred to the 
eur MILLER presented a petition of the own- | Committee on Finance, 
ors and masters of vessels, residing in the counties Also, the memorial of John A. McGregor, one 
. \tlantic and Cape May, New Jersey, praying || of the heirs of William MeGregor, praying pay- 
th it buoys may be placed in the new inlet of Great | ment of a balance due on account of the services 
Eos Harbor, and in Hereford Inlet; which was | of his late father in the revolutionary war; which 
jorred to the Committee on Commerce. was referred to the Committee on Private Claims. 
"he FISH presented four petitions of citizens Also, a memorial of the citizens of Pittsburg, 
of New York, praying an extension of Wood- | Pennsylvania, praying the construction of a ship- 
worth’s patent for a planing machine; which were || canal around the Fails of St. Mary’s river; which 
ferred to the Committee on Patents and the Pat- | was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
t Office. Also, a memorial of citizens of Pittsburg, Penn- 
‘Also, a petition of citizens of West Troy, New || sylvania, praying an appropriation for the erec- 
York, praying that the bill giving further remedies | tion of beacon-lights at the entrance of Lake Su- 
to patentees may become a law; which was re- | perior, through the straits of St. Marie; which was 
ferred to the Committee on Patents and the Patent |! referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
Office. ; Also, the memorial of Charles Boughter and 
Also, the petition of James T. Eells, praying a | others, citizens of the late Republic of Texas, 
nension for the services of his father in the revo- || praying the enactment of a law to enable them to 
‘otlonary war; Which was referred to the Commit- || obtain payment of their claims at the Treasury; 
: which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


toe on Pensions. 

‘Aled, a petition of merchants, ship-owners, and Also, the memorial of citiZens of Pennsylvania, 
others, of New York, praying that steam vessels | praying a declaration by Congress of the doctrine 
employed in carrying the United States mails may | of non-intervention, and the adoption of measures 
he prohibited by law from carrying freight and || to prevent its infraction; which was referred to 
nassenzers for hire; which was referred to the | the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(Committee on Commerce. Also, a memorial of assistant marshals for ta- 

Mr. MASON presented thememorial of Thomas | king the Seventh Census in the city and county of 
Ap C. Jones, praying to be restored to the in- || Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, praying additional 
valid Navy pension roll, and to be allowed arrears | compensation; which was referred to the Commit- 
of pension; which was referred to the Committee | tee on the Judiciary. 
on Pensions. | Also,a memorial of citizens of Germantown, 

Also, the memorial of Louisa E. Merrill, pray- || Pennsylvania, praying a modification of the boun- 
ine a renewal of her pensions; which was referred || ty land law; which was referred to the Committee 
to the Committee on Pensions. on Public Lands. 

Mr. HAMLIN presented a memorial of inhab- Also, a resolution of the Legislature of Penn- 
itants of Brooksville, Maine, praying that a light- || sylvania, in favor of the establishment of a navy- 
house may be erected at the entrance of Buck’s || yard and dry-dock onthe lake frontier; which was 
Harbor; which was referred to the Committee on | referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Commerce. Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of citizens of 

Mr. CHASE presented a petition of merchants || Worcester, Massachusetts, remonstrating against 
and other citizens, of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying the further extension of Woodworth’s patent for 
that further aid may be extended to Collins’s line |} a planing machine; which was referred to the Com- 
of steam-ships; which was referred to the Com- || mittee on Patents and the Patent office. 
mittee on Naval Affairs. Mr. HALE presented a memorial of inhabit- 

Mr. SUMNER presented a petition of citizens || ants of Armstrong, Pennsylvania, praying that 
of Boston, Massachusetts, praying an extension | the transportation of the mails on Sunday may be 
of Woodworth’s patent for a planing machine; || prohibited by law; which was ordered to be laid 
which was referred to the Committee on Patents || on the table. 
and the Patent Office. Mr. JONES, of Iowa, presented two memorials 

Also, the petition of citizens of New Bedford, | of citizens of Lee county, lowa, praying the ap- 
Massachusetts, in favor of an extension of Wood- || pointment of a commission to examine and settle 
worth’s patent for a planing machine; which was || all claims to land in the Sac and Fox Half-Breed 
referred to the Committee on Patents and the || reservation; which were referred to the Commit- 
Patent Office. || tee on the Juditiary. 

Also, a petition of citizens of Leicester, Massa- Mr. MALLORY presented the memorial of 
chusetts, praying a reduction of the rates of ocean || Anne Dudley, keeper of the light-house at St. 
postage; whieh was referred to the Committee on || Marks, Florida, praying remuneration for losses 
the Post Office and Post Roads. caused by a gale; which was referred to the Com- 

Mr. FELCH presented the petition of mer- | mittee of Claims. 
chants and other citizens, of Detroit, Michigan, Mr. WELLER submitted a document showing 
praying that further aid may be extended to Col- || the amounts disbursed by the city of Sacramento, 
lins’s line of steam-ships; which was referred to || California, for the support of the indigent sick of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. | that State, prior to her admission into the Union; 

Mr. BORLAND presented five memorials of || which was referred to the Committee of Claims. 
citizens of Arkansas, praying a grant of land to || Mr. WALKER presented a petition of citizens 
the Arkansas Central Railroad Company, for the || of Pike county, I!linois, praying that a quarter 
construction of a railroad from Memphis, by way || section of land may be granted to all citizens of 
of Little Rock, to the boundary of Texas; which || the United States becoming actual settlers; which 
were ordered to be laid on the table. was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. COOPER presented eleven petitions of citi- || Mr. NORRIS presented a memorial of citizens 
zens of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the || of Washington, District of Columbia, praying an 
extension of Woodworth’s patent for a planing || amendment of the charter of that city; which was 
machine; which were referred to the Committee || referred to the Committee for the District ef Co- 
on Patents and the Patent Office. '| lumbia. 

Also, four petitions of citizens of Pennsylvania, Mr. BELL presented a memorial of the Legis- 
praying a modification of the tariff; which were || lature of Tennessee, praying the establishment of 
referred to the Committee on Finance. a daily line of mail steamers between St. Louis 
_ Also, the memorial of Theodore Whitney, pray- | and New Orleans, and the intermediate ports; 
ing permission to change the location of a land | which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
warrant; which was referred to the Committee on || Office and Post Roads. 

Private Land Claims. Mr. WADE presented resolutions of the Cham- 

Also, the petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, || ber of Commerce, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in favor of 
remonstrating against the renewal of Austin and || the division of the State into two judicial districts; 
Zebulon Parker’s patent, for ixaprovement in-wa- | which were ordered to be laid on the table. 
ter-wheels; which was referred to the Committee Mr. JAMES presented a petition of e°tizens of 
on Patents and the Patent Office. Boston, Massachusetts, praying a modification of 

Also, four memorials of citizens of Philadelphia | the tariff; which was referred to the Committee on 
county, Pennsylvania, praying an extension of | Finance. 

Woodworth’s patent for a planing machine; which | Mr. DOWNS presented a memorial of insurers, 
were referred to the Committee on Patents and the || ship-owners, and others, of New Orleans, pray- 
Patent Uffice. ing an increase of the salary of the United States 


ec 
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district judge for Florida; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, the petition of John Boyd, praying the 
right to purchase land settled and improved by 
hum, within the Bastrop Grant; which was referred 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Also, resolutions of the Legislature of Louist- 
ana, in favor of constructing harbors of refuge, 
and placing buoys at proper points on the great 
Northeastern mail route along the coasts of the 
State of Alabama, Mississippi, or Louisiana; 
which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. CASS presented a memorial of members of 
the bar, at Detroit, Michigan, praying an increase 
of the salary of the United States district judge 
for Michigan, and the proceedings of the meeting 
at which it was adopted; which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, three memorials of citizens of Pennsylva- 
nia, praymg the declaration by Congress of the 
doctrine of non-interventien, and the adoption of 
measures to prevent its infraction, which were or- 
dered to be laid on the table. 

Also, a memorial of citizens of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, praying a modification of the bounty 
land law; which was ordered to be laid on the 


' table. 


Mr. MALLORY presented a memorial of citi- 
zens of Florida, praying the payment of the 
awards of the judge in their favor under the ninth 
article of the treaty with Spam; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS FROM STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BORLAND, from the Committee on Print- 
ing, to which was referred the motion to print two 
thousand additional copies of the map of the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, communicated to the Sen- 
ate the 18th March, reported in favor of printing 
the same: and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DOWNS, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, to which was referred a resolution 
of the Legislature of Louisiana, submitted a re- 
port, accompanied by a bill granting to the State 
of Louisiana the military reserve at Fort Jesup, 
for a seminary of education; which was read and 
passed to the second reading. ‘The report was or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. FOOT, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to which was referred the memorial of Chester 
Griswold, submitted an adverse report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which 
was referred the petition of William Dusenbury, 
praying an increase of pension, submitted an nd- 
verse report thereon. 

Mr. CLEMENS, from the Commiitee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, to which was referred the peti- 
tion of Lucretia Barton, reported a bill to author ze 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue duplicate land 
warrants in certain cases; which was read and 
yassed to the second reading 

Mr. GWIN, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to which was referred sundry petitions 
and memorials, asking the aid of Congress in 
establishing certain mail lines of steamers therein 
indicated, asked to be discharged from the further 
consideration thereof, deeming it inexpedient for 
them to take any proceedings in regard to the 
aforesaid memorials; which was agreed to. 

Ie also, from the same comniittee, to which 
was referred the petition of Joseph Rodney Cros- 
key, American. Consul at Cowes and Southamp- 
ton, praying remuneration for the expenses in- 
curred in entertaming the officers of the United 
States ship St. Lawrence and in the reception of 
Kossuth, asked to be discharged from the further 
consideration thereof; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to which 
was referred thé memorial of Mary F.B. Levely, 
widow of Henry Levely, captain of the privateer 
Nonsuch, asked to be discharged from the further 
consideration there, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Pensions; which was agreed to. 

Mr. GEYER, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the petition of Cath- 
arine Elwes, praying « pension, asked to be dis- 
charged from the further consideration thereof; 
which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, which was 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of grant- 
ing a pension to the widow of the late Brevet 

Brigadier General Belknap, submitted a report, 
accompanied by a bill for her relief; which wos 
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read and passed to the second reading. The re- 
ort was ordered to be printed, 

Mr. HAMLIN, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the memorials of the 
inhabitants of Sedgwick, Maine, praying the es- 
tablishment of a port of entry at that place, asked 
to be discharged from the further consideration 
thereof, the law already furnishing adequate rem- 
edy for what is asked in the memorials. 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. BROOKE gave notice ef his intention to | 


ask leave to introduce a bill, making to the States 
of Louisiana and Mississippi a grant of lands, to 
aid in the construction of certain railroads therein. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. WALKER, agreeably to previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill grant- 
ing the right of way, and making a donation of 
land to the State of Wisconsin in aid of the con- 
struction of a railroad from Manitoowoc to the 
Missiasippi river; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 


BILLS PASSED. 

The following engrossed bills were read a third 
time and passed: 

Bill for the relief of G. Thomas Howard; 

Bill for the relief of St. John’s church, in the 
city of Washington; 

Bill for the relief of William C. Easton; and 

Bill for the relief of Bryan Callaghan. 


SURVEY OF THE CHINA SEAS, ETC. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution 
submitted by Mr. Sewarp, the 8th instant, in re- 
lation to navigation in the Northern, China, and 
Japan seas. The resolution was agreed to. 


BATTLE OF CERRO GORDA. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution 
submitted by Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, in relation 
to a supplemental report of the battle of Cerro 
Gordo, made by General G. J. Pillow to General 
W. Scott, recently filed in the War Department 
by General Scott, and which has never been pub- 
lished. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LIGHT-HOUSE OFF NANTUCKET. 


Mr. DAVIS submitted the following resolution; 
which was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Department of War | 
submit to the Senate as soon as practicable the report, esti- | 


mate, and plan, in reference to the beacon or light-house 
structure for the New South Shoal, off Nantucket. 


GUTHRIE’S SAFETY-VALVE. 

Mr. DAVIS submitted the following resolution 
for consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be requested 
to make the necessary preparations therefor, and to test by 
such experiments as he may deem necessary, the value and 
practical usefulness of the safety-valve, the hydrostatic 
guuge, and the indicator, invented by Alfred Guthrie. 
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ADMISSION OF LADIES. 
“The PRESIDENT. The hour of one o’clock 


having arrived within a minute or two, the Chair 


| will take up the special order. 


Mr. BADGER. For the first time, I rise on 
this floor as the advocate of the fair sex, and I de- 
sire to throw myself upon the indulgence of the 
Senate, to ask their unanimous consent this morn- 
ing to the suspension of the rule which excludes 
ladies from this Chamber. Thegalleries are full; 


| but we know there are hundreds of fair faces and 
| lovely forms who will be excluded, who are ex- 


| tremely desirous to be admitted to hear the re- | 


marks of the honorable Senator from Louisiana, 
{[Mr. Sovre.] 


| this once, to admit them on the floor, and I pledge 
| myself never to renew the motion again, unless 


another like occasion shall arise. 
Mr. CLEMENS. 

some older member of the Senate should object, but 

if no other Senator does so | must object myself. 


{Laughter.] 


Objection being made, the rule was not sus- | 


pended. - 
NON-INTERVENTION. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. 
Cxiarke’s resolution on the subject of non-inter- 
vention. 

Mr. SOULE addressed the Senate at length, and 


advocated the amendment offered by Mr. Cass. | 


Our report of his speech is withheld for revision, 
and will appear in the Appendix. 

At the conclusion of his speech, the Senate ad- 
journed, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
22, 1852. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by the Rev. C. M. Butier. 


Monpay, March 


The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. | 


Mr. KING, of New York. I believe there isa 


motion pending to suspend the rules, which was || 


| submitted by me on Monday last. 


| House adjourned. 


The SPEAKER. On Monday last, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Kine} moved to sus- 


por the rules, for the purpose of introducing a | 
endency of that motion the 
t is therefore the first busi- | 


vill, and during the 


ness in order, and is a privileged question. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. This is resolution 
day, I believe, and if the House will suspend the 
rule which authorizes motions of suspension on 
this day, and call the States for resolutions, every 
gentleman here will probably have an opportunity 


|| during the day of offering the billsand resolutions 


he has ready. If this motion to suspend the rules 
shall fail, and if | can get the floor, I will move to 


|| suspend the one hundred and thirty seventh rule, 


Mr. SEWARD submitted the following resolu- | 


tion; which was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be requested 
to communicate to the Senate whether any and what sum 
is, or will become due to the St. Regis Indians, by virtue of 
a trenty made with the New York Indians by Ransom H. 
Gillet, commissioner, and upon the expediency of an ap- 
propriation to pay the sum so due, if any. 


MEXICAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION, 


which authorizes motions to suspend the rules to 
be made on Monday; and the call of the States 


| can then be commenced where we last left off. 


| bill which | am endeavoring to report. 


| case of the sickness or disability of any of the || 
judges, by extending its provisions to cases where | 

the calendar is crowded, and the business of the || 

| court requires an additional judge. 


Mr. WELLER submitted the following resolu- || 


tion; which was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed 
to report as soon as practicable to the Senate— 

Ist. Copies of all instructions given to the commissioner 
appointed to run and mark the boundary line between the 
United States and Mexico, together with all correspondence 
in relation to said boundary not yet submitted to the Senate. 

2d. The number and names of persons employed upon 
said work. 

$d The amount of money disbursed, and the manner in 
which expended by the present commissioner. 

4th. The probable amount of money necessary to furnish 
said work. 


Mr. WELLER also submitted the following 


resolution for consideration: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to in- 
form the Senate whether any charges have been filed in 
his Department against the commissioner appointed to run 
and mark the boundary line between the United States and 
the Republie of Mexico, by an officer of the Army; and if 
80, to transmit to the Senate copies of all papers connected 
therewith. 


|| the business in the district courts of the city of || 
New York, imperiously requires its early passage | 


| desire to offer a resolution which will greatly ex- | 


Mr. KING, of New York. I suppose debate is 
not in order upon my motion, but I desire to make 
a very brief explanation of the character of the 
Q It is one 
which proposes to amend the law heretofare passed 
authorizing the district judges in the district courts 
to call in a district judge from another district, in 


by this House. 
Mr. WILLIAMS, (interrupting.) With the 
permission of the gentleman from New York, I 


pedite the business of the House, by enabling gen- | 


tlemen to make reports from committees. 

Mr. KING. I hope the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will allow this matter to bedisposed of first, 
and I shall not then object to his resolution. But 


_ this is a bill which I have been waiting two months 


for an opportunity to present. 


The question was then taken, and, on a divis- 
ion, there were—ayes 69, noes 30; no quorum 


| voting. 


Mr. VENABLE demanded tellers; which were 
ordered, and Messrs. Venas_e and Wuire, of 


|, Kentucky, appointed. 


L GLOBE. 


I hope there will be no objection | 


I could have wished that | 


Prayer | 


The bill has |} 
passed the Senate unanimously, and the state of || 











——— 


And the question being again: put, the t« 
reported—e yes 81, noes 28; no quorum votin 

Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia, moved that 
a call of the House. : 

Several MemBers. ‘Oh, no!” *« [et 
a recount.’’ 

Mr. BAYLY. Very well; I will withdray ~ 
motion. . 

There being no objection, the tellers resumed 
their places; and, on a recount, there were—ay 
90; noes not ¢ounted. 

So (two thirds voting in the affirmative) the 
rules were suspended. 


DISABILITY OF JUDGES. 


Mr. KING, of New York, from the Commit. 
tee on the Judiciary, then reported back Senate 
bill ** Amendatory of the act entitled * An act wp 
provide for holding the courts of the United States 
in case of the sickness or other disability of ;}, 
judges of district courts,’”’ approved July 29, 1859 
with an amendment. 
The amendment was read, as follows: 

** But no such district judge shall have appeals from gis. 
trict courts.’’ 

The question being put upon the amendment, 
it was agreed to; and the bill was then read a third 
time and passed. 


MESSRS. DUNHAM AND FITCH. 


|| Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my duty to state to the House that the up. 
pleasant misunderstanding occurring here on the 
17th mstant, between our brother members, 
Messrs. Dunnam and Fircn, was referred and 
submitted, at the instance of their respective friends, 
to the Hon. Joun C. Brecxinrivgs, and myself: 
and further, that having declared what we believed 
|, to be the plain duty of each to the other, it is in 


lerg 


there be 


us have 


ayes 


~ 


|| our power to state, that all difference has been 
| justly and honorably settled. 


SUSPENSION OF THE 137TH RULE. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I now move to 
suspend the 137th rule, which authorizes motions 
to be made upon Mondays to suspend the rules, 
in order that the States may be called for resolu- 
tions under the 26th rule, commencing, under the 
practice of the House, where the last call termi- 
nated. 

Mr. STANLY. If this motion prevails, will 
| it not give us an opportunity to introduce bills 
also? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. The effect of 
the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee will 
be to bring the House directly to the call of States 
| for resolutions, giving rise to no debate, and for 
| bills in the hands of individual members of which 
previous notice has been given. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I wish to inquire of the 
Chair whether the homestead bill takes its place 
as the special order to-morrow or on Wednesday, 
as some gentlemen have suggested ? 

The SPEAKER. ‘To-morrow; so the Clerk 
informs the Chair. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then, if this day is con- 
sumed in receiving resolutions, the deficiency bill 
will have no chance at all, unless the gentleman 
| from Tennessee will take some steps to postpone 

the homestead bill for a day or two longer. 
| Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. There is no earthly 
chance of its being passed to-day, even if we go 
into the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is very true; but the 
|| day may be consumed in investigating it. 
Mr. FOWLER. I wish to know whether, if 
we were to agree to the motion of the gentleman 
from Tennnessee, resolutions might not be intro- 
duced and passed by a bare majority ? : 

The SPEAKER. If a resolution was intro- 
| duced, and debate arose upon it, it would go over 
| until next resolution day. If the previous ques- 
tion was called, and the House sustained it, it 
|| would of course bring the House to a vote upon 
|| the — of the resolution. 


| Mr. FOWLER. By a majority ? 


} 


' 
i] 
| 


The SPEAKER. Yes. : 
Mr. FOWLER. Then I object to the motion 
_ of the gentleman from Tennessee, and call for the 
| yeas and nays upon it. 

HOMESTEAD BILL. 


Mr. STANLY. I would ask the Chair whether 
the House can, by atwo thirds vote, postpone 


| 


| 
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she homestead bill until some day beyond to- 
aml. . 

he SPEAKER. It can. 

Mr. STANLY. -Then [ appeal to the gentle- 
mat from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] to give way and 


m 


i that motion be made. It will give us two or 
jet ti | 


‘bree days more upon the deficiency bill. ; 
* Mr. JONES. yield for that purpose, but it 


will require a suspension of the rules. 


Mr. STANLY. Then I move that the special | 
order fixed for to-morrow—being the homestead | 


.,1|_-he postponed. 
a rhe SPEAKER. Until when ? 

Mr. STANLY. Until any time the gentleman 
fom Tennessee (Mr. Jonwson] wishes. Say “till 
Thursday next.” 

Mr. HAMILTON. No; say, * until the defi- 
ciencY bill shall be disposed of.”’ 

“Mr. STANLY. Very well, then, say until the 
defi jency bill is disposed of. 


Mr. JOHNSON. I think we had better have | 


shis matter definitely arranged. And as a great 


the deficiency bill, and about the drafts Of the 
Government being protested, and all that, 1 am 


willing that the homestead bill shall be postponed | 


yntil to-morrow week. It seems to me that after 


the length of time which has already been devoted 


to the deficiency bill, a week more will be suffi- | 


cient to dispose of it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the post- 
nonement of the special order fixed for to-morrow, 
until to-morrow week ? 

Mr.SMART. I object. 


Mr. STANLY. ‘Then I move to suspend the | 


rules to enable me to submit my motion. 
The question being put, the rules were sus- 


nended, and the motion of Mr. Stan iy was then | 


nut and agreed to. 
' So the homestead bill was postponed until to- 
morrow week. 

The question then recurred upon the motion of 
Mr. Jones, to suspend the rules for the purpose of 


introducing a motion to suspend for to-day the one | 


hundred and thirty-seventh rule of the House. 


A Memper. What will be the effect of that | 


motion ? 


The SPEAKER. It will be to bring the House | 
toa call of the States—beginning with South Car- | 


olina—for resolutions, and for bills of which pre- 


vious notice has been given, but neither of which | 


to give rise to debate. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I call for the yeas and nays 
upon that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and being 
taken, the result was—yeas 99, nays 73—as fol- 
iOWS: 

YEAS—Messrs. Aiken, Willis Allen, John Appleton, 
Averett, Thos. H. Bayly, Beale, Bibighaus, Bissell, Bocock, 
Bragg, A. G. Brown, Busby, Caskie, Churchwell, Clark, 


Clingman, Cobb, Cullom, Curtis, John G. Davis, Dawson, | 


Dimmick, Dockery, Duncan, Dunham, Edmundson, Faulk- 
ner, Ficklin, Fiteh, Freeman, Thomas J. D, Fuller, Gam- 
ble, Gaylord, Hall, Hamilton, Hainmond, Isham G. Harris, 
Sampson W. Harris, Hendricks, Henn, Hillyer, Holladay, 
Houston, Howard, Thomas M. Howe, Ingersoll, Jackson, 


Andrew Johnson, James Johnson, John Johnson, Robert | 
W. Johnson, George W. Jones, J. Glaney Jones, Kurtz, 
Letcher, Mace, Edward C. Marshall, MeCorkle, McDon- | 


all, MeLanahan, MeMullin, McNair, McQueen, Meade, 
Millson, John Moore, Morehead, Morrison, Nabers, Olds, 
Andrew Parker, Phelps, Powell, Price, Richardson, Riddle, 
Robbins, Robinson, Origen S. Seymour, Skelton, Smith, 
Benjamin Stanton, Frederick P. Stanton, Richard H. Stan- 
ton, Abraham P. Stevens, Stone, St. Martin, Strother, Stu- 
art, George W. Thompson. Venable, Wallace, Walch, 


Ward, Watkins, Wilcox, Wildrick, Williams, and Wood- | 


ward—99. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allison, William Appleton, Babcock, 
Barrere, Bartlett, Bennett, Bowie, Brenton, Brooks, George 
H. Brown, Buell, Burrows, E. Carrington Cabell, Joseph 
Cable, Thompson Campbell, Chandler, Chapman, Cleve- 
land, Doty, Durkee, Eastman, Edgerton, Evans, Floyd, 
Fowler, Henry M. Fuller, Gentry, Goodenow, Grey, Grow, 
Harper, Haws, Haven, Hibbard, Horsford, Thomas Y. 


How, Ives, Jenkins, Daniel T. Jones, George G. King, | 
vreston King, Kuhns, Mann, Martin, Meacham, Miner, | 
Molony, Henry D. Moore, Murray, Newton, Orr, Samuel | 
W. Parker, Peaslee, Penniman, Perkins, Porter, Ross, | 


Sackett, Sechermerhorn, Schoolcraft, Schoonmaker, Seud- 
der, David L. Seymour, Smart, Snow, Stanly, Taylor, 
Thurston, Townshend, Tuck, Welch, Wells, Addison 
White, Alexander White, and Yates—73. 


So the rules were not suspended. 


_ The SPEAKER, The first business in order | 


is the call for resolutions from the State of Illinois. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I move thattherules besus- 
pended, and the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the gentleman from 


jeal is said about the pressure for the pgssage of | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 








|; Alabama to allow me to offer,a resolution which, | 
|| f adopted, will do much to expedite the business | 


|| of the House. I ask that it may be read for in- 

formation, and then gentlemen can object to it 
if they see fit. 

li was read, as follows: 

Resolved, Thatthe standing and other committees of the 
House be hereby authorized to hand in their reports, to the 


Clerk of the House, to be by him entered on the Journal, 
|; and placed on the docket, or list of bills, in the order in 


|, Which they may be presented to bim, under the direction of 
the Speaker, to be acted upon by the House, reserving 


ports to the House. And the clerk shall have all such re- 
ports and accompanying papers printed, under direction 


ot the committee which reports them, for the use of the | 


House. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, With the permission of 
| the House, 1 will offer a remark or two upon the 
resolution. 


gentleman to debate it; if he does it will have to 
go over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, I will not debate it. 
I desire to get it before the House. During this, 
now nearly four months, session, seven weeks have 
transpired, in which there has been no general 
call of the standing committees for reports. Now, 
I desire to provide that committees may report at 
any time, by filing them with the Clerk, and under 
|, the direction of the Speaker, fo be referred to a 


|| Committee of the Whole House, or the Committee | 
| of the Whole on the state of the Union. This | 

will give committees an opportunity to report. I | 
| hope I shall have the unanimous consent of the | 


Elouse to introduce the resolution. 


Mr. STANLY. I object. 


state of the Union. 
The question was put, and the motion was 
| agreed to—ayes 92, noes 36. 
DEFICIENCY BILL, 
The House accordingly resolved itself into the 


Union, (Mr. Sruarr in the chair.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The first business in order 
is House bill No. 207, being a bill to supply de- 
ficiencies in the appropriations for the service of 
the fiscal year, ending the 30th of June, 1852, upon 
which the gentleman from Alabama |Mr. Hovus- 
TON} is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, it will be 
impossible for me, within the hour allowed me, 


nation. 1 willnot, therefore, occupy the timeof the 


in the bill, But | shall rely upon being able to do 


into the five minutes’ debate upon the bill, if they 
shall-be assailed. 


I now desire to call the attention of the commit- 


time I shall have. 
it will be well for me, however, first to call the 
attention of the committee to an item of $279,517 


which appears in the bill, and which, without an | 


explanation, might seem to have been regarded by 
the Committee of Ways and Means as a deficien- 


item amounts to $279,517, and has been reported 


in this bill by the Committee of Ways and Means 


for the purpose of having Congress pass a law au- 


best season of the year for making purchases. 


to the comunittees, in special cases, authority to make re- 


Mr. HOUSTON. It is not in order for the | 


|| Mr. HOUSTON. I now insist upon my mo- 
tion to go into the Committee of the Whole on the | 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 


to take up every item that is in*the bill now under || 
consideration, and give it even a very brief expla- | 


committee in enumerating all the separate items | 


| go, with the assistance of the other members of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, when we go | 


The main items in this bill, which seem likely to 
obstruct its speedy passage, are the items to which 


tee, and | have no doubt they will consume all the || 


cy, when, in truth, it is nota deficiency. ‘That 


thorizing the subsitence department to use that | 
amount in advance of the passage of the regular 
army appropriation bill. ‘The committee regarded | 
| this course as proper, and intended to enable the 
department to use that amount in the months of 
| March and April, in the purchase of supplies for 
the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1853, that the 
department might be enabled to have them in a 
|| state of forwardness to meet the demands at the 
|| beginning of that fiscal year. Again, that is the | 


This was recommended by the department, and the 
committee concurred in the recommendation. It 
is no increase of the appropriation, but a mere | 
authority to use that sum in advance of the regu* 
lar army appropriation. The committee deducted 
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bill. So it will be seen that this, in truth, is not 
a deficiency. 

In the discussion upon this bill, I desire to state 
all the facts that bear upon the appropriations 
asked for the quartermaster’s department (which 
are the main items in controversy) as fairly and 
distinctly to the House as I can. ‘ 

In the beginning of this investigation it becomes 
proper for me to ask, how and why does this de- 
ficiency exist in that department of the Govern- 
ment? Now, 1 may be answered in one of two 
ways. In the first place, gentlemen may tell me 
that the deficiency exists because a sufficient 
amount of money was not given to that branch of 
the service. Admit, if you please, that the an- 
swer isa trueone, the question then arises, ** who 
is responsible to the country for the failure to ap- 
propriate the money necessary for the service of the 
country?”’ In answer to that argument, we have 
but to refer to the Journals of the last Congress, 
and there you will find that the proposition to reduce 
the estimates of the Administration now in power, 
came from one of its leading and distinguished 
friends upon this floor. The politica) party with 
which I am connected did not propose that reduc- 
tion, but it was proposed by prominent members 
of that party who are the particular friends of the 
Administration; thereby saying to the Democrats 
of the House and the country, ** we can get along 
with less money than these estimates cal! for—we 
don’t want that large amount—we can administer 
the Government with the one half of that sum.”’ 
Under these circumstances, the Democrats are not 
responsible for the present deficiencies. ‘The re- 
sponsibility is on the other side of the House. 
When the friends of the Administration get up 
and say, ‘* we want these estimates reduced ,’’ is it 
|| the duty of the Democrats to say they shall not 
be reduced, and thereby force upon the party in 
power more money than they want? Or is it 
their duty to vote the reduction? If I had been 
here I should most certainly have voted in accord- 
ance with the request of the friends of this Ad- 
ministration in reducing the amount below the es- 
|| timates. If I had done otherwise, they might have 
said | was trying to force them into large expend- 
itures. It then becomes apparent that whatever 
responsibility rests upon Congress for this defi- 
ciency, rests not upon the Democrats, but upon the 
friends of the Administration, and they should be 
|| the last to complain that the supplies were insuffi- 
cient. 

3ut I pass from that, and inquire, in the next 
place, are there any abuses existing in the expend- 
iture of the public money im the service of the 
quartermaster’s bureau? Jn answering that ques- 
tion, | shall be compelled to say, that whatever 
member who has looked into the subject knows, as 
| well as I do, that there have been and are now 
enormous abuses existing in that department. 

The first abuse to which I desire to call the ate 
tention of this commaittee, is that growing out of 
the improper locauon of the various pests around 
our frontier; but, | am glad to say, that in many 
of these things the present Secretary of War 
shows a disposition and determination to amend, 
|| and to prevent these abuses in future. Some of 
the posts are loeated in towns and villages, and 
other improper places—inconvenient to water, fuel, 
grazing, and forage of all kinds—and, as a legiti- 
mate consequence of such improper location, they 
have to haul wood, water, hay, grain, and all 
supplies, a great distance, and at enormous prices. 

One of the posts in New Mexico is established 
in Santa Fé, and is a most extrat. ant place—a 
place where all the supplies for the army, where 
all the forage, and everything that keeps up the 
army—men and horses—costs considerably more 
than it would have cost had the post been located 
nearer to the frontier, and in a place more conve- 
nient for supplies of every description. 

I mention only this one post; I might mention 
many others, to which these remarks would ap- 
ply with equal force. Colonel Swords, who be- 
longs to the quartermaster’s department, reports 
that some half dozen of these expensive and un- 
suitable posts have been abandoned, and new sites 
have been selected more convenient to the frentier, 
as well as to such supplies as the army needs and 
must have. 

Another item of abuse, to which I call the atten- 
tion of the committee, is in the manner of making 


' 





that sum from the estimates for the subsistence contracts for the supplies for the army. Con- 
|| department, in the regular army eppropriation || tracts are made by the subsistence department, in 
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pursuance of a law to that effect, and under the 
direction of the Secretary of War. Those sup- 
ane are very often, if not always, contracted to 
ye delivered at points very remote from the place 
where they are to be used. Supplies intended for 
the post at San Antonio, on the border of the 
Texan frontier, are delivered and received at Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and New York, thereby in- 
creasing the distance, and of course the cost of 
transportation, to a very large extent. The cost 
of transportation is one of the heavy items that 
draws upon, and to a large extent absorbs, the 
money appropriated to the quartermaster’s bu- 
reau, 

Sut there is another thing. We find not only 
that the contracts to deliver these supplies at dis- 
tant points, not only increase the cost of trans- 
porting them to the points of consumption, but 
that another abuse arises out of it: and that is in 
the manner of packing up the provisions and sup- 
plies preparatory to their being received by the 
quartermaster’s department. In many cases pro- 
visions are packed up in cases or barrels weighing 
one third as much as the provisions or supplies 
themselves. This is an astonishing fact, yet it 1s 
nevertheless true. T'o sustain this statement, I 
will read an extract from the report of Colonel 
Swords to the quartermaster general: 

* Asa means of reducing the expenses, [ would suggest 
the proper packing of the subsistence stores. Large quan- 
tities of bacon and hard bread bave been sent out packed 
in heavy barrels, the weight of the barrel being as forty. five 
to one hundred and eighty-five of the bacon, and as thirty 
five to ninety-five of the hard bread. Of the Jatter article, 
very litule if any should be sent out, flour being much more 
convenient to pack, and generally prepared by the men. 
Hard bread might be made in the country when necessary. 
I would also suggest that the flour and bacon sent from the 
Missouri frontier be puretrased at Fort Leavenworth instead 
of at St. Louis, the neighborhood of Fort Leavenworth 
furnishing supplies of as good quality, and at as cheap 
rates as they can be purchased at St. Louis. This course 
would save the expense of its transportation up the Mis 


souri, and avoid the risk of its being lost or damaged on the 
way.’’ 


Now, sir, we have not only to pay transporta- 
tion upon everything weactually use, for that great 
distance, but we absolutely pay, in the case of 
hard bread, transportation upon ninety-five pounds 
of bread and upon thirty-five pounds of wood, 
which containsit. Now, it seems to me that there 
is no economy in this, but great abuse; for more 
than one third of the cost of transportation is paid 
for transporting that which is of no earthly use 
when it reaches its destination. 

Iam inguired of, who is responsible for those 
abuses? intend to show, before I take my seat, 
where that responsibility rests. The quartermas- 
ter has no discretion upon that subject. He is 
bound to receive the supplies where they are 
deliverable and delivered, under the contract, 
and it is before us in the report of the quarter- 
master general, that, in transporting these.pro- 
visions to the place where they are needed, from 
fifieen to twenty per cent. of them are spoiled, or 
so damaged that they are condemned as unfit for 
use, and have to be sold at a great loss or thrown 
away entirely. I will read a statement from Bre- 
vet Captain A. W. Bowman, to show the amount 
of subsistence stores condemned at Paso del Norte, 
Texas, from the Ist day of October, 1849, to July 
3lst, 1851: 

3. barrels and 68 pounds of pork. 
68,561 pounds of bacon. 
7,088 3¢ pounds of hams. 
36s barrels and 172 pounds of flour. 
394 pounds of hard bread. 
3 bushels and 7 quarters of beans. 
517 = pounds of rice. 
96 pounds of coffee. 
183) pounds of sugar. 
12 pounds of candles. 
4 quarts of salt. 
114 gallons of pickles. 

Of the bacon received from Captain Coburn: 
fan Elizario, 2,956 Ibs., issued to Capt. Johns, condemned. 
Doria Ana, 5,450 Ibs., issued to Lient. Trevitt, eondemned. 
Copper mine, 4,351 Ibs. issued to Lieut. Green, condemned. 

i could read other reports and statements equal- 
ly strong and pointed, but I have not the time, and 
1 merely refer to this as a sample of the manner 
in which this department of the public service is 
being carried on. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, there is another great 
abuse that has crept into the service. It is to be 
found in the high price paid for forage of every 
description. We have, in some instances, paid 
fifty dollars a ton for hay. In a country abound- 
ing in grass, we have paid thirty, forty, and as 


high as fifty daliare a ton for hay, as food for | they have to keep a four-horse team, and at one, \| seems to me 


TH 


eee ee — 


horses, and that, too, made out of the grass grow- Ny believe, 


ing in the woods, which our troops would have as | 


much right to cut and save as any one else. All 
must admit that there is great wrong in this. 
this abuse is not confined to hay alone. You mey 
take grain of every description, and the prices paid 
for it are enormous. ‘Take, also, the article of 
fuel, | mean wood, cut from the woods in which 
the posts ought to be Jocated, if they are not; and 
what do we find? Some of the posts are so loca- 


But | 


ted that the wood has to be hauled thirty or forty | 


miles. Is not that an extraordinary state of things? 


Let me read an extract from the report of Colonel 
Swords: 


‘“f proceeded to Albuquerque, the station of one company 
of dragoOns and one company of infantry, for whose aceom- 
modation quarters were hired at the vate of $275 per month. 
(See page No. 4.) 
Owing to its position. Fuel had to be hanled from twenty- 
five to thirty miles, and some of the corn from thirty to thir- 
ty-five miles. The price of the corn ranging, at the crib, 


The expenses at this post were large, | 


from one dollar sixty cents to two dollars eighty cents per | 


bushel, and the price of fodder from one dollar fifty cents to 
two dollars per one hundged pounds. In addition to the dra 
goon horses and mules, 


iere were one hundred and ten | 


mules and seven horses requiring to be fed on the forage | 


purchased at these high rates.”’ 


Now, it seems to me that when the command- | 


ing officer has the whole country in which to se- 
lect a site for a post, it would, at least, seem prop- 
er that he should locate it near to places where 


he could get his supplies, of every description, with | 


more convenience, and at a more reasonable rate 
of cost. 

Mr: HALL, (interrupting.) I 
an inquiry of the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. He has read a statement of 
the amount paid in New Mexico for hauling corn 
under this Administration. I will ask the gentle- 
man how much it cost the Government per man to 
furnish the volunteers with forage during the war 


wish to make | 


with Mexico, when those volunteers were stationed | 


in New Mexico? 
single cent? 


Mr. HOUSTON. 


Did it cost the Government a | 


I am not prepared to an- | 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


_ responsible. 
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a six-horse team, constant} 
in hauling watér for the supply of 
Now, sir, it seems to me that this is q 
and an extravagant waste of the public money 

must, however, proceed a little more rapidly. : 
shall not be able to conclude my remarks it. 
timeallowedme. My friend from South Carol he 
{Mr. nye asks me who is responsible fo, a 
abuses, who is responsible for this waste of the 
public money? My mind, sir, is made up So 
that subject. I have an opinion as to this res oe 
sibility, and upon whom it rests, and in that vin 
ion I differ materially from the gentleman i 
New York, (Mr. Brooxs,} who addressed 4, 
committee on Saturday last, and I differ materially 
from many gentlemen who expressed an Opinion 
at the last Congress, the debates of which [| have 
recently read. It was stated by some gentle : 
the last sitting of Congress, that General Jes 


Y employed 
the troong, 
ETAL abuse 


men at 


2 ESUD Was 
I have come toa very different con. 


clusion. Let us see what is the authority and je. 


sponsibility of the quartermaster general, What 
does he @ upon which the responsibility can be 
fixed @pon him? He has to furnish the transports 
for all the supplies that are intended and purchased 
for the army, and also for the army itself, Cay he 
direct that the supplies which are to be delivered a 
New York by thecontractor, under the the terms 
of this contract, shall be sent to San Antonio o; 
Indianolo? Most certainly not: nor can he direct 
the subsistence department to make contracts for 
articles deliverable at those points. The quarter. 
master general has no control over the contracts 
made, or to be made, for the subsistence of the 
army. No, sir; these contracts are made by ap- 
other and different officer of the Government, 
They are made by the subsistence department, 
under the direction, if necessary, of the Secretary 


_of War, and he is responsible for the contracts, 


swer that question distinctly, for I have not the |! 


data before me. 


Mr. HALL. 


I will ask the chairman of the | 


Committee of Ways and Means, how much it | 


now costs the Government of the United States to 


supply each horse in the dragoon service in New | 


Mexico? I ask if it does not cost three or four 
hundred dollars a year? 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
keep of one mule in Mexico is $320 a year, but 
in that, the gentleman from Missouri will find by 
reference to the table, was included many other 


The reported cost of the | 


things besides the mere feed of the mule. With the | 
permission of the gentlemanI will refer to the table | 


estimated. 


| Estimate of cost of the keep of one mule for one year on 


erain exclusive of other forage. 
s d g 


Fight quarts per day, 365 days, is 90} bushels, at $2..9181 00 | 


One teamster for six mules, at $25 permonth anda 
ration, is &372—take one sixth part aia Sahin 
One wagon-master to fifteen wagons, at $60 per 

month and a ration, is &792, and the keep of his 
horse $187= 3973, is 865 per wagon, or per mule, 
Farriery, medicine, &c sh 
Wear, tear, losses by death, disability, expenses 
extra of herding during disability—ten per cent. 
on cost, $80 


62 00 


10 50 


& 00 


The above was an approximate estimate of the cost 
of keep of a mule, mentioned in my communica- 
tion to the quartermaster general, but corn can- 
not be bought at #2 on the average: it should be 


$2 SU—add to above....... 45 00 


$320 00 |) 


L. C. EASTON, 
Captain, Assistant Quartermaster. 


Mr. HALL. 1 only wish to ask the chairman 


of the Committee of Ways and Means, if heknows | 


of any good reason why it should cost the Gov- 
ernment nothing for forage in the war with Mex- 
ico, while it now costs $320 to support a horse in 
New Mexico in time of peace? 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I will notice 


those points as I progress with my remarks. 
When the honorable gentleman interrupted me, I 
was remarking upon the cost at one of the posts 


- 13 50 || 





selected, and which has since been abandoned. I | 


was remarking upon the great expense of carrying 


corn and hauling fuel and all such artieles—articles 
which cost the Government large anrounts. Some 


of the posts are located so far from water, that 


and not the quartermaster general. The quarter. 
master general is bound to receivethe barrels with 
the proportions, two pounds of hard bread and 
one pound of wood ebseerentibhderian of the con- 
tract require the delivery to be made, and is bound 
to transfer them, wood and all, at the best price 
he can. For that, then, he is not responsible. | 
repeat the question, for What is We responsible? 
Does he control the location of the posts? He 
certainly does not. I understood the genfleman 
from NewYork as attempting to show, under the 
regulations of the army, that the quartermaster 
general did locate those posts. 

Mr. BROOKS. No; that is not so. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Very well; I will take that 
back. He is agreed with me upon that subject, 
that the responsibility of the location of these posts 
is with the Secretary of War, who is one of the 


_ Executive officers of the President of the United 


| States. 


$275 00 || 


It is suggested to me that it is the com- 
manding officer who is responsible; but I beg leave 
to read the regulation, No. 970, which settles that 
point. 

A Member. Read it. 


Mr. HOUSTON. The regulation is as follows: 


970. ‘* No barracks, quarters, or hospitals, shall be ereet- 
ed at the public expense, but by order of the Secretary of 


| War, and according to plans which he shall have approved ; 


and no officer, whatsoever may be his rank, shall makethe 
slightest alteration in any plan of barracks, quarters, or hos- 
pital, so approved, without the order of the Secretary of 
War, communicated through the quartermaster general. 
These restrictions do not extend to temporary huts, where 


| troops may be compelled. by the unhealthiness of their po- 


sitions, to leave their quarters during the summer season, oF 


| where, from the circumstances of the service, they may be 
| required to occupy positions on the Indian frontier, in ad- 


vance of the established posts. *’ 
Well, sir, it will be observed that this regulation 


| fixes the entire responsibility upon the Secretary 


|| of War. 


Regulations 971 and 971, by a recent 
regulation of the Secretary of War, are attempted 
to be rigidly enforced. I would like to read the 
regulation just referred to, but I have, unfortu- 


|| nately, mislaid it. It evidences a determination on 


the part of the present Secretary of War to stop 
this great source of impropriety and abuse, and if 
I had not mislaid it, I would feel it due, as an act 


of justice to him, to read it. So there is clearly no 
responsibility on the quartermaster general here. 
| But let us press this matter a little farther. One 
_of the abuses to which I called the attention of the 


committee particularly, and to which I will refer 
briefly, is that of renting quarters and barracks at 
the various posts at such enormous sumg. Why, 
sir, rents are paid at some of the posts which it 
ish every person who hears 
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